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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





(From the Newcastle [Eng.] Courant.) 
EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE BLIND ASYLUM. 

To the Editors of the Newcastle Courant. 

Gentlemen,—Permit me to turn the at- 
tention of your readers to the following unpre- 
cedented transaction. 

A meeting of the committee of the Blind 
Asylum took place on Monday Evening, May 
Qeth, in the chambers of Mr Ralph Walters, 
Pilgrim Street, one of the Secretaries; and 
from the very remarkable nature of the busi- 
ness of the evening, and from the expectancy 
of the public mind, already excited by the cor- 
respondence that has taken place, I feel it a 
solemn duty imposed upon me to make the 
whole affairs known to the liberal and enlight- 
ened members of this community, and to Eng- 
lishmen generally who are friends of religious 
liberty, 

These notes were principally taken down by 
me on the spot—and afterwards compared with 
the secretaries’ minutes, so that the report is as 
faithful and authentic as I possibly could make it, 

Members of committee present : 

Mr Thomas Dunn, (Catholic,) in the Chair. 

Rev. Messrs Clayton (Churchman), Brown- 
ipg (Seceder), Pringle (Seceder), and McAlister 
(Unitarian); Messrs Joseph Watson (Friend,) 
‘Thomas Brunting (Methodist), James Wakin- | 
shaw (Methodist), D. H. Wilson (Methodist), 
A. G. Gray (Presbyterian), S. Stokoe (Church- 
man,) J. Finlay (Seceder), Ralph Walters 
(Churchman), R. R, Dees (Churchman); the) 
two latter being secretaries, and also solicitors | 
by profession. 

After Mr Dees had read the minutes of the | 
previous meeting, Rev. Mr Clayton rose to 
bring forward a motion, to carry out the pro- 
visions of rule 19th, concerning the appointment 
of a religious teacher for the Asylum: he intro- 
duced his remarks by reading two letters from 
the Bishop of Durham, the president of the So- | 
ciety, which appeared to be conceived in a} 
Christian Spirit. One sentence, as far as [| 
can remember, was to this effect, that—if any | 
preference were to be made, he (the Bishop) as | 
a consistent churchman, would of course recom- 
mend a chaplain of the national church, Rev. 
Mr Clayton then proceeded to move that the 
suggestion of the president of this Society, with 
regard to the 19th rule, be adopted, viz,: that 
the Lord’s-day services in the Institution be con- 
ducted by a clergyman of the Established 
Church, 

Mr Brunting rose and began by saying, that 
although he did not know whether he should 
second this motion ; yet he concluded by saying, 
he thought he would second it. 

Rev. J. McAlister rose and said, he wished 
just to notice that the motion which had been 
moved and seconded, was obviously a non se- 
quiter ; because his Lordship had not decidedly 
recommended that a preference should be made. 
His Lordship’s words, as he understood, were 
‘if a preference were to be made.’ 

Rev. Mr Browning then proposed an amend- 
ment, and remarked, that as he did not like the 
idea of preference—as he was desirous to main- 
tain Christian liberty and equality—he would 
move that a chaplaincy was at present unnes- 
sary and inexpedient. The Rev. Gentleman, 
after some hints from the Secretary, and other 
meinbeis, proposed his amendment as follows :— 

‘That at present it is inexpedient that relig- 
ious services on the Lord’s day should be con- 
ducted in the Institution, except by the master; 
that those inmates who belong to the establish- 
ed church, shall attend such places of worship as 
they may select; and that those who are Dis- 
senters, choose their own place of worship.’ 

Mr D. H. Wilson here seemed desirous to 
suggest a new motion, to the effect that there 
should be a morning service outof the Asylum, 
conducted by a minister of the established 
Church, and an evening service in the Asylum, 
conducted by a Dissenting minister; but there 
was no person to second this. 

Rev. J. McAlister then rose and said as 
every gentleman seemed desirous to offer a mo- 
tion of his own, there would be no end to dis- 
cussion; he therefore felt it right, with a view 
to forward the business of the evening, to sec- 
ond Mr Browning’s amendment, which he ap- 
proved of as being based on the principle that 
there should be no preference shown to any 
party or religious denomination, and as being 
likely to operate in peace and charity to all, 

Mr R, Walters hereupon begged to intimate 
to the president and gentlemen then present, 
that as Rev. J. McAlister was not a member of 
the Committee, according to their view, they 
could not recognise him as taking any part in 
the proceedings of the evening. 

Rev. J. McAlister rose and said, that being 
a minister of religion, and a member of the In- 
stitution, he claimed his right, according to the 
provisions of the fifth rule. The president re- 
quested the secretary to read the rule—which 
says—‘that governors and ministers of religion 
who are members of the Institution, shall form 
the committee.’ 

Mr Ralph Walters, then asked—what sort of 
a minister are you? [have learned that you 
are the Unitarian minister of this town, and the 
colleague of the Rev, William Turner. You 
are the minister of a system, not a minister of re- 
ligion!! replied, thatif the secretary had 
satisfied his mind as to the difference, I had 
not. He repeated,—what sort of a minister are 
you? 1 paused, and wondered for a moment 
whether I was before an inquisitorial tribunal of 
the 16th century, or before Englishmen of the 
19th century, I answered, however, that I was 
happy to profess myself a minister of the 
gospel of Jesus: Christ. 

Mr Walters then informed me, that at a pre- 
vious meeting of committee, a resolution had 
been passed unanimously, that no Unitarian 
minister should be recognised as a member of 
committee. I then requested the president to 
call upon the secretary to refer to his notes, 
and read for me the minute of the transaction, 
The secretary said (hesitatingly) that there 
had been no minute taken. I said that in so 

















| 5th rule, 7. e. Unitarians, who are ministers, not 














important an alteration of the ° constitution, 
which was a direct breach of the 24th law, 
forbidding any alteration to be made but at an 
anniversary meeting, some public notice of the 
same should have been given; and as there 
was no authentic document to refer to, I could 
not receive the verbal message of Mr Walters, 
I was only left to suppose that gentlemen were 
ashamed to enter such a specimen of wunchari- 
tableness on their books—but it was more dis- 
creditable to have a secret rule. It appeared to 
the committee now, generally, as there was no 
record of the resolution on the face of the books, 
it was not legal to press the excluding decision 
of the previous committee. I then requested 
that the motion of Rev. Mr. Browning, sec- 
onded by me, should be put from the chair. 
Mr. Walters now advanced, with obvious emo- 
tion, and expressed himself in these words, as 
nearly as I could follow him—that although he 
must do adeed which caused him unfeigned 
pain, and he trusted he should not be under- 
stood as offering any personal disrespect to Mr 
McAlister—yet as the organ of the previous 
Committee, entrusted with their resolutiion, he 
would not shrink from the duty; and as the 
resolution applied to persons who denied the 
Head of the church, he could not consistently 
act otherwise.—Rev. J. McAlister rose to or- 
der :—he affirmed, that, as Unitarians, they were 
proud to recognize Jesus Christ as the Head of 
their church—that some Christians had a tempo- 
ral head, but that Unitarians had a Divine head 
of the church—Jesus! Mr. Walters submitted 
to the correction. But, right or wrong, contin- 
ued he, [ move that this committee resolve, 
that gentlemen holding the opinions of Unita- 
rians do not come within the meaning of the 





being recognized as ministers of religion, are 
not members of Committee. 

Mr Wakinshaw seconded the motion. 

A conversation now took place concerning 
the proper interpretation of the words, minister 
of religion, in which the Rev, Mr Pringle and 
others took a part, It seemed to be the general 
impression, that Trinitarian or Evangelical min- 
isters, in their peculiar sense of the word, were 
meant, 

Rev, J. McAlister contended, that as these | 
very words ‘ ministers of religion,’ were intro- 
duced by a motion from a Unitarian gentleman, 
in the course of the alterations that took place in 
the process of bringing the rules‘to a complete 
form, the interpretation of the words excluding 
Unitarians was quite unwarrantable; and that 
ministers of religion obviously meant religious 
teachers of al! denominations. 

Mr Dees rose and expressed a desire to offer 
a few observations on a point of legal explana- 
tion. He contended, that looking at the case 
according to the strict forms of justice, the 
committee must interpret the meaning of the 
words according tothe fair and grammatical 
and ordinary acceptation of the words, and that 
he felt, an interpretation which vitiated the ob- 
vious intent of the rule could not be justified— 
he therefore begged leave to move the previous 
question. 

Mr A. G. Gray seconded Mr Dees’ amend- 
ment, 

Mr Joseph Watson rose and observed, that 
although he had voted in the last meeting 
of Committee on the resolution excluding the 
Unitarians, and although he felt justified in the 
vote he then gave, from the impressions that 
were on his mind at the time, yet that, seeing 
the matter now ina different point of view, he 
regretted he had given that vote, and said he 
would not vote on the present occasion. 

The amendment of the previous question was 
now put from the chair, but there were only the 
mover, and the seconder, and myself for it. 

Rev. J, McAlister then observed, that before | 
putting the resolution excluding Unitarians, it 
would be well to consider consequences ; he ap- 
pealed to the president, that any member of 
committee was competent to move, next, the 
exclusion of the Methodist minister, or the ex- 
clusion of the Catholic priest, and he could not 
see where the matter would end. 

Mr. Ralph Walters now came forward and 
closed his remarks, by stating that he felt jus. 
tified in the course he had taken, of putting the 
peculiar interpretation on the words ‘ ministers 
of religion,’ which he had done. The commit- 
tee had not altered a rule, they had only inter- 
preted the rule according to their mind. 

The president then put Mr Walters’s reso- 
lution from the chair, ‘that this committee re- 
solve, that gentlemen holding the opinions of 
Unitarians do not come within the meaning of 
the 5th rule,’ which was carried in the affirma- 
tivs, three gentlemen only distinctly opposing 
the motion, viz.:—Mr R. R. Dees, Rev. J. 
McAlister, Mr A. G. Gray. 

Rey. J. McAlister then requested, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, to address a few words to the 
meeting before leaving; he felt that he was 
called upon solemnly to object to the proceed- 
ings of the evening ; and he trusted the Secre- 
taries would be requested to enter his protest 
regularly in the minutes of the Society. 

After a desultory conversation, in which 
some thought that no notice of the protest 
should be taken, it was finally agreed that the 
protest should be entered in form, as foliows :— 
Rev. J. McAlister protests against the decision 
of the present meeting, and appeals to a general 
meeting of the subscribers of the Society. 

As to the final measures of the evening, I 
cannot venture to surmise; but as I prepared to 
leave the chambers, I looked around me on the 
countenances of the men who had passed sen- 
tence upon me:—ny heart burned within me 
to give utterance to my emotions:—but I 
thought of my gentle Master, amid the priests 
and the scribes—the conclave that condemned 
him,—and I left,—in silence. 

J. MC ALISTER. 


Newcastle upon Tyne, 31st May, 1838. 


—— 


FRieNDSHIP.—The most fatal disease of 
friendship is gradual decay, or dislike hourly 
increased by causes too slender for complaint, 
and too numerous for removal. Those who are 
angry may be reconciled. Those who have 
been injured may receive a recompense ; but 








when the desire of pleasing, and willingness to 
be pleased, is silently diminished, the renovation 
of friendship is hopeless; as when the vital 
powers sink into languor, there is no longer any 
use of the physician,—Johnson. 





NESTORIANS. 

Some of our juvenile readers may be pleased 
to read the following short description of a Sab- 
bath school amongst the Nestorians of Persia, 
It is extracted from the Journal of Dr. Grant 
which was published in the Missionary Herald 
for August. 

SABBATH SCHOOL, 

July 2.—Among my most interesting mis- 
sionary labors is that of the superintendénce of 
our Sabbath school, on the mission premises. 
It is made up principally of the members of our 
boarding-school, and persons in the employ of 
the mission—ir all about fifty. There are six 
teachers, one a bishop why is my assistant, four 
priests, and a deacov. ‘The room where they 
meet is forty feet by twenty, without floor, un- 
glazed, with mud walls, the roof flat and cover- 
ed with earth. The scholars are seated upon 
coarse mats before their respective teachers ; 
and for stillness and attention equal any Sab- 
bath school children I have seen in Ameriea. 
The school is opened with prayer. The schol- 
ars then recite their lesson, twelve or fourteen 
verses of the Gospel, which is explained 
by the teachers who are previously instruct. 
ed in its meaning. Some remarks are then 
made by the superintendent or his assistant, 
and the school is closed by singing a psalm in 
the ancient Syriac. In the afternoon Mr, Per- 
kins has the members of the school assembled 
for biblical instruction. 


The same gentleman relates the mode in 
which the Ordinances of tne Lord’s Supper and 
Baptism are performed amongst the Nestorians, 


LORD’S SUPPER. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s supper was now 
administered. A priest stood behind the altar 
with the consecrated bread in -his hand, from 
which he broke a smal] portion and put it in 
the mouth of each communicant, beginning with 
the bishops and continuing on through the 
priest, deacons, and laity. Each communi- 
cant, after receiving the bread, passed on to the 
cup, which was held, by a deacon, through a 
hole in the wall, ‘Two reasons were assigned 
for this Jast practice ; first, The hole in the wall 
represented the hole made by the spear in 
Christ’s side, through which the blood flowed, 
as represented by the wine in the cup; second, 
That no one shou!d touch the deacon and cause 
him to spill the wine, for the sin of spilling one 
crop would be so great as to depose him from 
his office. The priest also held a cloth under 
the mouth of each one who took the bread to 
catch any crumbs which might chance to fall, 

The bread is not only consecrated and 








baked in the church, but the priest must shell 
the wheat of which it is made, in his hands, and 
grind it in a hand-mill, The grapes should 
also be selected and pressed by the hand of the | 
priest, to make the wine. But this practice is | 
not rigidly adhered to on the plain, though it - 
said that the mountaineers adhere to it very 
strictly, I asked one of the bishops, if they be- 


lieved that the bread and wine became a part | 


of the real body and blood of Christ. He said, } 
‘Certainly they do; if not what is the use of 
our partaking of them? It would be a great 
sin to say they were not Christ’s body and 
blood.’ 


BAPTISM. 

We soon returned to the church to witness 
the ordinances of baptism. This was perform- 
ed in the baptistry , a small room adjoining the 
sanctuary, where there was asmall oven for 
baking the consecrated bread, and a font for 
baptising tne children. On this occasion a 
large kettle was used to contain the water, the 
font being out of repair. The children were 
brought in, ene at atime, and taken by one of} 
the priests, who annointed, first the head and 
then the whole body, with o:]. The child was 
then taken by another priest, who baptized it in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, by first immersing 
its feet, then halfthe body, and finally the whole 
body; taking it out of the water each time. 
When there is not a vessel at hand sufficiently 
large to immerse the whole body they 
put the feet of the child in the basin, 
and then pour water from the hand upon its 
head, as | noticed ina former journal. The 
Nestorians baptise their children at any time 
after they are seven days old, and the rite is 
usually performed at the first great festival 
which succeeds. The anniversary of Christ’s 
baptism is a favorite time for baptising children, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SENSITIVENESS TO THE OPINIONS OF 
OTHERS, 

A very common, though by no means univer- 
sal feeling in persons, who have been but a 
short time engaged in religious concerns, in a 
fear that their interest in religion should not be 
perceived. Perhaps it may not justly be called 
a fear, as it is of an impalpable, deceptive and 
insinuating nature, without sufficient distinct- 
ness to be marked by so decided a name. He, 
who has at length resolved in earnest to be re- 
ligious, feels such a change, that his mind is 
constantly dweljing on it. Religion now pre- 
sents itself with so much clearness and force 
to him, that he becomes wholly engaged in it, 
and being more and more startled by the mo- 
mentous nature of the change which he has ex- 
perienced, is not content with having his own 


mind engrossed by it, but desires that others |}: 


may perceive as well as he, that religion is now 
the one important thing to him. This is a very 
deceptive feeling, as on examination we shall 
find itto be. For what is it and from what 
does it spring? Clearly it is a modification of | 
self-love. Jt may indeed be mingled with other | 
and more praiseworthy motives and feelings, | 
The individual so lately become religious must : 
be delighted by the change undergone within 
him, and he must also be very anxious to have 








others brought into the same happy state with 
himself, and therefore he will naturally say 
much abouthis change. Thus far all is well 
enough, but is not that over-active, over-ween- 
ing selt-love now busily at work ? 

Has the convert not come to consider a re- 
ligious name more honorable than any other, and 
does he not therefore desire it? The fact that 
one has this nervous sensitiveness towards the 

As.glings and opinions of others is a proof that he 
is not easy in his new relation, that religion as 
yet is only a coat which he has lately put on, 
andin which not feeling easy, he fears that | 
others may see his uneasiness, 
is constantly restless. When in church he is 
afraid lest in some moment of forgetfulness he 
has fallen into some attitude, which may have 
appeared irreverent to observers. 
‘* His thoughts wander in prayer, and, startled | 
at perceiving his inattention, he suspects others | 
tohave noticed his wanderings, and he even 

‘books around to see if their countenances show 
their suspicion. When engaged in business he 
is frequently troubled, lest some act or word | 
should have been misunderstood, and himself 
thoufht to be less interested in religion than he 
really is. He is troubled lest some levity in| 
conversation has oppeared unworthy of a Chris- 
tian profession, Some rash word or indulgence 
of peevishness comes to his memory, disturbing 
his» heart, and causing him great anxiety lest the | 
power of religion over hin should be suspected. | 
If called upon to lead in prayer ata teachers’! 
meeting even while engaged in the solemn act, 
he is tearful that he may be thought by his fel-! 
low-teachers to be offering a mere lip-service. | 
Thus he is constantly harassed by a feverish 
regard to the opinions of others, and he is in 
great danger, because his sensitiveness is in. 
regard to the most solemn of all subjects. 

This modification of self-love, though in- 
dulged in by some truly estimable Christians 
who are doing much good around them, must be 
very displeasing to God and ruinous to the soul. 
And it is the more dangerous, because so nearly | 
connected with so much that is truly Christian. | 


et ‘ | 
For in a person, at length awakened from in- | 


i 
difference and sinfulness, conscience begins to | 
be very sensitive, and all transgressions appear | 
doubly sinful, Thus far all is well and neces- | 
sary, and the preliminary to a complete reforma- | 
tion. Thinking that sins must appear to others | 
as to himself, he therefore becomes extremely | 
desirous of so living as not to receive their dis- 
approbation. This reference to the opinions of | 
other@-is dangerous, because it will soon take | 
precedence of every other feeling, and if un- | 
checked will prevent constant and primary re- | 
ference. f motive and action to God. Therefore, | 
we milist avoid it as far as possible, and seek to 
tions immediately to God. 


H. BH. g, 























FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


most deteriorating effect on the moral senti- | 
ments of the community. It is a fact which. 
has often exercised the ingenuity of moralists, | 
but which, however difficult to be accounted | 
for, is perfectly indubitable, that in the minds | 
of many the sight of one execution only rous- 
es an intense desire of beholding another; and 
that a taste is thus gradually formed, which is 
strengthened by every fresh gratification of it ; 
and which becomes more and more urgent for | 
the repetition of the spectacle by which it was | 
originally excited. Need it be added, that such 
a taste can scarcely co-exist with pure senti- 
ment or cound morality, and that it almost in-| 
evitably Jeads to that total carelessness and} 
‘contempt of the happiness of others, which only | 
require a temptation and an opportunity to urge, 
them on to a consummation in violence? It is} 
not necessary to appeal, for a confirmation of | 
these remarks, to the analogous effect of the| 
gladiatorial combats, in imparting so much bar- 
barity and ferocity to the character of the an-| 
cient Romans, curing the later period of their. 
history ; for there are few epochs that wil! not | 
too surely attest the truth of our observations, | 
and too clearly indicate the mutual reaction of | 
offences and executions,—crime being una- 
voidably followed by punishment, and capital | 
punishment operating as a new source of de- 
pravity, and apparenily as an additional incen- 
live to crime. 

Even allowing, then, for a moment, that the 
penalty of death really possessed some of those 
advantages, in the way of example, which are | 
so confidently claimed for it by its advocates, 
are they not much more than counterbalanced, 
when we thus consider the moral deterioration 
it produces ? It has been said by some, that 
this evi! might be remedied by executing crim- 
inals in private ; and-in our own state and in 
some others, the late laws upon this subject 
have approximated towards this privacy, by or- 
dering executions within the walls of a prison 
or within the enclosed yard of such prison, and 
by describing or limiting the number of specta- 
tors to be admitted within the walls or enclo- 
sure. It wonld thus seem, that, legislators are 
sensible of the evil tendency of public execu- | 
tions, by these ineffectual attempts to make 
them private. We admit that the present law 
is a great improvement upon the former prac- 
tice, of great parade and exhibition upon these 
occasions. But under the present law there 
will be no such thing as privacy ; crowds will 
assemble around the prison, and the morbid cn. 
riosity of many will be gratified, in beholding 
the dying struggle of a fellow being, deprived 
of his life by his brother Man. 

Should the law proceed still farther, and or- 
der the criminal to be strangled in the privacy 
of his solitary cell, with none, but the execu- 
tioner of the horrid deed, to witness it, what 
would become of the principal ground on which 
the advocates of capital punishment defend its 
continuance—its supposed effect as an example? 
It appears extremely improbable, that, even sup- 
posing that some might be intimidated from 
crime oy the public spectacle, the same effect 
would be produced upon them by the mere re- 








Such a person | 
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, | 


| or by the same kind of evidence, by which any 





punishment in a dilemma, and renders it unnec- 
essary to allude to other circumstances which 
render the idea of private executions so re- 
volting, 

We may here allude to one other point of 
view in which capital punishment has an injuri- 
ous operation, When a country js about to be 
exposed to the convulsions of anarchy, or the 
iron rule of despotism, the character of these 
visitations will often be sanguinary or compara- 





tively mild, according as the penalty of death. 


happens to be sanctioned or repudiated by the, 
law, At such periods, no doubt, the law at- 
tracts little attention, and receives less respect; 
but it is much easier for the demagogue or the 
tyrant, when he seeks the destruction of his 
political enemies, to avail himself of punishments 
which are in use, than to revive those which 
have long been abrogated, and which are, in 
consequence repuguant to the habits and feel- 


ings of the community. _We may at present 
have little reason to anticipate the infliction of 


such calamities upon our country; but let us 
remember that the period of commotion and 
discord may arrive, and that it becomes us, 
therefore, to employ our time of peace and se- 
curity in rooting up any institution which is not 
essential to our present safety or well being, 
and which would assuredly be then perverted 
to the purpose of sealing with our biood the 
destruction of our liberties, We believe that 
capital punishment, as a warning, is in most 
cases perfectly ineffectual, and in all others, 
unnecessary,—that as a means of physically 
preventing an offender from repeating his crime, 
it does no more than what may be with reason- 
able certainty effected by imprisonment; and 
that in the way of permanent reformation, it of 
necessity accomplishes nothing. Oo. 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

The origin and date of Christianity are histor- 
ical facts. This religion arose, or was first 
promulgated,* in Judea, a litthe more than 
eighteen hundred years ago; and it originated 
with, or was revealed and preached by Jesus, 
the inemorable prophet of Nazareth; who was 
also called the Messiah, or the Christ, to indi- 
cate his being anointed by the spirit of God ; 
by which he was enabled to teach the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel; and also to perform 
works confessed!y superior to all human power. 
That Jesus of Nazareth, the author, or first 
preacher of Christianity, declared the paternal 
character of God, his propitiousness or his wiil 
to pardon and favor the penitent, and a future, 
immortal Jife; and that he performed miracles, 
or works greater than man can do, and such as 
none could do except God were with him, or 
gave the power to do.—This is matter of ¢ his- 
torical fact,’ to be proved by historical evidentey 


other fact, stated in history, or asserted by hu- 


;}iman testimony to have taken place, is proved, 
The infliction of death, is productive of a 


I repeat, all this, is a question of fact ; and not 
of speculation, of opinion, of theory, or of reason- 
ing from the known or supposed powers of the 
human sind, 

Anc yet the question, whether these doc- 
trines 2¢> reasonable, consoling, sublime—must 
be solved by our moral sense, or by the faculty 
of reason and the understanding, But the fuct 
is undisputed by Christians ; and by inquirers— 
whether a fact or not—is to be proved or as- 
certained by historical and other human testimo- 
ny. And that it is a fact, that such doctrines 
were taught by Jesus, the great prophet of 
Nazareth, and such wonderful and superhuman 
works performed by him, is the corner-stone, 
the foundation of the Christian edifice, erected 
by Jesus and his apostles for the safety and 
comfort of man. Disprove the fact, or render 
it doubtful, whether Jesus declared and taught 
these doctrines; and taught them as divine 
truths, revealed to him by the spirit of God, to 
be published to the world ; and performed mir- 
acles in the name and by the power of Gog, in 
confirmation of his claim to be a heavenly mes- 
senger and teacher; and our faith and hope as 
Christians are shaken and destroyed ; they are 
then merely matter of speculation and feeling — 
depending on each one’s imagination. Then 
these doctrines, assumed to be divine, and 
therefore absolute and obligatory truths, are 
susceptible of no other proof than their agree- 
ment with our individual inward wishes, thoughts, 
and imaginations, They are no more worthy 
of our faith, ane have no higher claims on our 
acceptance and belief, than the teachings of 
Baron Swedenborg, or the revelation of Man 
Hutchinson, 

The speculative questions, as to the nature 
of Christ, as to the mode of granting divine il- 
lumination and power to him, to teach and do 
what he did—the mode of divine influences on 
the human soul—the nature of future happiness 
and of spiritual and immortal bodies—these are 
altogether distinct from the others. These re- 
late to the world of mind of which we know lit- 
tle, nor are they pretended to be fully explain- 
ed by Christ and his Apostles. But the former 
are facts, It is a historical fact, that such new 
doctrines were revealed and proclaimed by our 
Lord, and such supernatural deeds performed 
by him—and not a matter to be settled and de- 
cided,—as to their having been delivered and 
such miracles wrought—by speculation, or the- 
ories, or by any process of the reasoning facul- 
ty, separate from outward evidence, These 
cannot decide whether Christ delivered the 
new doctrines contained in his gospel, and per- 
formed the supernatural works there recorded 
and attested, It is altogether a question of 
fact—of histerical or external proof—and yet, 
as already observed, we may and must judge of 
the meaning as well as sublimity of these doc- 
trines by our reason and intellect; and may 
exercise our reason in comparing, and explain- 
ing, and interpreting them; in which however 
we may err. But that Jesus did so teach and 
so work, depends on the truth and genuineness 
of the historical record; and this depends on 


* It is not meant to assert that all the doctrines 














port of a punishment which they were allowed 
no opportunity of witnessing. This considera- 
tion, we think, places the advocates of capital 


delivered by Christ were entirely new; tor pions 
men of the Jewish nation believed in one God, who 
was the righteous moral governor of the world, and 
in a future state of retribution, 








and is a matter of just inquiry and criticism. 
Here certs Jis room for speenlation and 
doubt and Prence of opinion. 
it is a fact, or be true, that Jesus delivered the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel, and performed 
superhuman works—this must be decided, not 
by feeling, consciouness, or speculations; but 
by such evidence as decides that Rome is a 
great City, and was so 2000 years ago; that 
George II[ was king of England when the 
United Colonies of America became independ. 
ent—whether Napoleon was first Consul and 
Emperor of France in the early part of the 
present century—or whether Plymouth was 
settled in 1620, and Salem in 1628, and Bostom 
in 1630, as related by Gov. Bradford, Winthrop 
Hutchinson, Prince and others. 

The question, whether Christ appeared in 
Judea eighteen centuries ago, and delivered the 
| doctrines of the, divine propitiousness, or of the 
} parental charactér of God, teaching him to be 
‘our Father, as well as creator and governor and 

judge—of the pardon of sin on repentance——of 
,the necessity of purity of heart, and of good de- 
‘sires and motives—-of a future and immortal 
state of being, and of a retribution according to 
,established moral character—and, as to whether 
|he also performed works really, as well as ap- 
| parently superior to all human ability and skill ; 
\these questions are by no means to be con- 
'founded, with other theological inquiries and 
| speculations, about which Christians differ, 
,and unbelieving philosophers differ; such as 
‘the Trinitarian dogma, or the leading points 
of Calvin and Augustin. The former is Historic- 
_al Christianity; involving facts, and so to be judg- 
‘ed of and decided, whether true, as related— 
and are the foundation of the Christian faith; 
whilst the other is not unimportant, relating to 
‘the true meaning of the doctrines taught, and 
\ their fitness, reasonableness, and adaptation to 
jour moral nature, and their full explanation,. 
| perception and understanding, of a beneficial 
jand elevating tendency, calculated to confirm 
our faith in spiritnal things and to exalt our 
) thonghts of the character and purposes of God. 
Our great Teacher himself appealed to the 
fact, and to the reality of miracles being per- 
formed by him, as proof of his divine mission. 
‘This he did, when the disciples of John the 
| Baptist went to him, and inquired, whether he 
were the Christ, or, whether they must look for 
(another person, as the expected Messiah. This 
ihe did, repeatedly, to convince the doubting, 
icavilling Jews that he was a true prophet, and 
| appointed agent of God. He did indeed, de- 
‘liver new and sublime doctrines; and these 
doctrines, to the pure and pious, to the lovers 
,of wisdom and goodness, commended them- 
‘selves, as founded in truth and as agreeable to 
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The Apostles, when attempting to convince 
either Jows or Gertiles of the divine origin of 
Christianity, also appealed to facts—and were 
| far from resting on, or urging the mere ration. 
\ality, or ethical or spiritual fitness of the doc- 
itrines; or from offering speculations, as Plato 
'or Socrates did, to make ‘disciples. They ap- 
| pealed to facts, in order to prove that Jesus was a 
| prophet from God, and the Messiah, and that his 
{religion was from heaven. In his first address 
‘to the Jews, Peter refers expressly tothe mira- 
_cles wrought by Christ, and to his resurrection 
from the dead, after being cruelly slain by the 
| High priests and Rulere—and he calls on them 
| to believe and to submit to Jesus as the Christ, 
| their great teacher and master in religious con- 
| cerns, who was clothed with power for that pur- 
| pose by their God,even the true God, the God of 
| Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He addressed the 
| Jews a second and third time in the same man- 
| ner, His address to Cornelius and company is 
(of a similar character, So is Paul’s speech to 
ithe Jews and Gentiles at Antioch in Pisidia ; 
‘see xiii, chap. of Acts, He insists that Jesus 
‘of Nazareth was the Messiah, and his doctrines 
|therefore true and important—not by any elab- 
/orate ethical or philosophical discussion ; but by 
| testifying to his miracles, and of the facts which 
| proved that Jesus had divine assistance-—and 
‘that, after being crucified and slain by the Jews, 
| he was raised up from the dead, And this hu- 
| man testimony, these historical facts, he consid- 
fered sufficient for the conviction of reasonable 
|men; and offered no other proof to obtain their 
}faith in the doctrines Jesus taught. When it 
{was inquired, particularly, what the doctrines 
‘taught by Christ were, he readily explained 
‘what was the purport of the Christian revela- 
|tion. But it is a little remarkable, that when 
| Paul undertook to argue about the righteons- 
{ness of the law, and the righteousness of the 
| wospel, or faith, he becomes obscure, ‘ hard to 
‘be understood,’ and rather perplexes than con- 
| vinces the understanding. 

|. Jn the apology of Paul before king Agrippa, 
and others; and in_ his speech to the Jews, as 
|given in xxii.. chap, of Acts, the great point, 


i the fact, which St. Paul insisted on was, the 


‘resurrection of Jesus. For, if this fact wes es 


|tablished and proved, then was he the Messiah, 


|a divine messenger and teacher;and then were 
| his doctrines and teachings true, ‘This is the 
| whole gist of the various addresses both of 
| Peter and Paul in their effort to convince men 
of the truth of Christianity, and to make disci- 

‘ples to Christ. The nature of Christ’s kingdom 

|—as before observed—the spirit and design, 

\and the implications of the truths of the gospel, 

were also attended to by the apostles, in their 

labors of improving, edifying, enlightening and 

perfecting those, who received the gospel, thus 

to prepare them for the inheritance of the saints 

in light. 

Let any one read also xv. chap, of 1. Corinth- 
jans, and he will be convinced, that Paul laid 
the whole stress, in his argument for the truth 
of Christianity, on the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion: which was then, a historical fact. But 
when he talks about the nature of a spiritual 
body, heis in the clouds. I will not say, he is 
unphilosohical, but he is not clear and satisfac- 
tory. Forthe only important question was and 
is, whether man is immortal—whether he isa 
spiritual being, and will survive the dissolution 
of the body—all else is unimportant, and was 
probably unknown to the apostle. 

In the i. chap. 3d verse of Paul’s epistle to 





the external evidence bearing on the question ; 


But whether 


{the moral nature and wants.of man... 
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. ger-—by his miraculous power and his resurrection 
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‘the Romans, he says ‘Jesus was declared, or 
proved to be the son of God-—a divine messen- 





from the dead’ This is the corner stone of the 
Christian religion—the admission and belicf of 
these are indispensable to faith in Christ, as the 
agent and prophet of good, ‘This reeord is 
true ;’ or all is fable and speculation, and 
Christianity is any thing the fancy or folly of 
men may makeit. Still the words and doc- 
trines of Jesus are to be taught and explained, 
and their full implication pointed out; so, how- 
ever, that the record be the guide and the au- 
thority, and the plain declarations of the divine 
teacher received with the respect and faith due 
to one ‘speaking to us from heaven.’ ¢ The doc- 
trines of Jesus are spirit and life’——but they are 
to be learnt by searching and comparing 
different parts of the ‘ Record,’ and not by re- 
jecting it, because it is historical, and following 
the vagaries of our unrestrained imaginations, 

Peter refers to the miraculous event, on the 
holy moust, when Moses and Elias, (or Elijah) 
appeared to and talked with his master, as an 
important fact, which served to convince bim 
and his brethren James and John who were then 
with him; and which, if believed, must convince 
others also, that he and they had not followed 
cunningly-devised fables, But according to 
the modern German School of metaphysicians, 
and sophists, it was all a fable; a mere scenic 
representation, an optical illusion. The apos- 
tles were affrighted by a thin cloud surrounding 
them on the mount—and they thought they saw | 
Moses and Elias and heard them talk with their 
Lord, and speak of his approaching death. But 
that there was no such thing, in fact, it being a 
mere imagination caused by their fears, Where 
shall we end, if we follow such speculations ? 
In visions and fables, or in mere creatures of| 
the imagination—in pantheism—in universal 
skepticism ; or in doubt and mysticism, and con- 
fused ideas, equally dangerous and fatal as down- 
right Pyrrhonism. 

The learned apologists for the Christian reli- 
gion, in the second and third centuries, adopted | 
the course of the apostles Peter and Paul. They 
quoted historical records ; they appealed to facts; | 
as the numerous converts early made to the | 

Christian faith, under all the opposition and per- 
secutions they met with--and whose faith was | 
thus strong and powerful, even unto death, in 
consequence of.their conviction, that Jesus | 
taught and labored, and wrought miracles and | 
arose from the dead, according to the evangeli- | 
cal history, whose records were open to all, and | 
were similar to records adduced to prove any 
other facts, or events which had occurred. 

Speculative men, it is true, soon began to | 
theorise, and to form systems, and to conjecture | 
about the inward sense of scripture, and the na- | 
ture of Christ, and of the human soul, and of the | 
extent and spirit of some Christian precepts — 
se that even Tertullian, and much more Origen 
and later learned and speculative Christian phil- | 
osophers, leaving the simplicity which is in| 
Christ, proposed systems, more or less novel, | 
and more or less perplexing by confused and} 
bewildering imaginations, This was vain bab- | 
bling—and false philosophy, or mere sophism. | 

How long woulda reasonable man guaranty | 
the continuance of Christianity, in any thing | 
like its purity and simplicity, and substance, as 
it was in the first and beginning of the second | 
century, and as it now is in most protestant | 
countries, where the Gospels and other books of 
the sacred volume are searched and tollowed— 
if these records were now al] destroyed, and no | 
historical proof was left of the miracles and res- | 
urrection of Christ, and of the doctrines he him- | 
self taught—how long, in such an alternative, | 
would there be any thing like Christianity re- | 
waining among men? How long before all 
would be wild speculation, conjecture, extrava- | 
gant, unintelligible, irrational and bewildering | 
theories in the religious world ? 

We have had some experience of the results | 
of such a rejection of historical evidence, and | 
of such a yielding to mere speculations, under | 
the pretence of sufficient light within. There | 
has been experience of the results of such a} 
course .n times past-—in the mystics of early | 
and later years—in the formalists and seekers, | 
about two hundred years ago—in Mrs Hutchin- 
son of famous memory, in Massachusetts —in | 
Baron Swedenborg and his spiritualized fol- 
lowers of the present age. 

Those who have doubts of the genuineness 
of the books of the New Testament are advis- | 
ed to read Mr Norton's Evidences, and especial- | 
ly Dr Lardner’s Credibility of the gospel histo- | 
ry. They who reject or slight these, if in| 
doubt, are without chart or guide, and will be 
driven about by every wind uf doctrine, or cun- 
ning craftiness of men. While the record re- | 
mains true, as it may and has been proved by | 
historical and other evidence, the foundation of | 
our holy faith standeth sure. But this record | 
destroyed or rejected, our faith is vain, our) 
preaching is vain; we are still in darkness, and | 
of all men most deceived, 

This discovery, that historical evidence, mira- 
cles, and the written record of revelation, are 
needlesa, or unsatisfactory, goes fully to estab- 
lish the position, which the New Lights are 
charged with maintaining, but which they 
seem reluctant to admit; viz. that there is and 
has been no such revelation, as Christians here- 
tofore have believed and contended for; because, 
if every man’s mind and consciousness and feel- 
ings are a revelation (as pretended) and to be 
followed as the alone true and sufficient guide, 
God would not grant any other. For he does 
nothing in vain; nothing which is unnecessary 
or not conducive to the improvement and hap- 
piness of his creatures. The reason which he 
has given us, is a great privilege and blessing— 
and to be consulted and followed in many cases 
of duty and of right. But its insufficiency in 
religious concerns is most evident from the 
history of the human mind, And the Deity 
has been graciously pleased to give us more | 
light and knowledge in his holy word, delivered | 
by hia servants the prophets, ‘at divers times 
and in various ways ;’ and also by his Son, 
the great anointed prophet of Nazareth; and 
this record is the means, the channel, the ora- 
cle, the pillar and ground of the truth, for the 
church of God and the humble followers of 
Jesus. 

But it is said this kind of reasoning, and this 
objection, go to limit the wisdom of God, and to 
judge whether any further revelations are to be 
made to the world. It is pronouncing positive- 
ly that God cannot, or will not reveal himself 
any further to mankind, for their improvement 
and happiness, This inference is not admitted. 




















There may be new revelations; but may we not 
justly expect evidence that they come from the 
spiritof God? The prophets, and Jesus and 
his apostles all gave proof that they spake, not 
from their own reason or natural mental powers, 
but from divine illumination: and were there- 


ject treat all others who write on it or who are 
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fore believed and obeyed. 
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among the Jews, or the Gentiles who heard the 
apostles and read the prophets, but who did not 
acknowledge the miracles, or the other evidence 
offered of their divine agency ; they did not 
condescend to inquire whether the doctrines 
were sublime, or of a divine spirit and tenden- 
cy, or ought to be received for their own in- 
trinsic excellence and superiority to other doc- 
trines and systems. But hastily rejecting the 
external proofs of the truths being delivered by 
men divinely inspired, they refused the whole, 
as on a level with other human teachers. And 
such will be the case, wherever and whenever, 
the historical and external evidence of a divine 
origin is overlooked or doubted ; and the record 
is denied, or treated as of no authority and no 
weight. Every one will judge how far the 
doctrines are reasonable—and how great is the 
obligation to receive them as real religious 
truths, any farther than his own consciousness 
and feelings respond to them. And as he is 
sure he has in his own breast all the divinity, 
all the God there is, he will reject every thing 
not agreeable to his own mind; pure and bright 
and without prejudice, or the reverse; every 
one will have a god of his own, such as he 
wishes, and such as his imagination may create; 
and how correct, or permanent or satisfactory 
such a theory is likely to be, every one must 
judge. But some think it‘a misery much to 
be lamented, that any man should have the 
word of God and listen to fables.’ 

Skeptics and Deists have always denied the 
miracles of Christ and his Apostles: and their 
object was to invalidate the evidence in favor 
uf the gospel as a revelation from God, and the 
claims of our Lord to be divinely assisted. 
Some, indeed in modern times, have denied or 
spoken lightly of the miracles, pretending they 
were unnecessary to prove the divine origin of 
Christianity, and that the doctrines might be 
shown to be true, or found to be true, without 
regard to outward supernatural sanctions, But 
then, as might be expected, such persons take 
the liberty to reject those parts of the Christian 
record as they chose to consider not agreeable 
to the apprehensions of their own minds. Jn 
truth, they treat Christianity as if it were a hu- 
man system, and therefore receive and admit, 
or reject and doubt, as may suit their wander- 
ing speculations. ‘They do not read the words 
and doctrines of Jesus, as of one who spake 
from heaven, nor as one who received his doc- 
trines from God, B. 


Spirit or Writers For Newspapers. 
Rev. Isaac Rogers (an abolitionist, and a de- 
scendant, if we mistake not, of the martyr John 
Rogers,) makes, in the Christian Mirror, the 
following suggestions to writers on subjects 
connected with slavery :—Vt. Chronicle, 

1. ‘That each and every writer on this sub- 
ject precede and accompany his article by 
humble and fervent prayer to Almighty God, 
through Jesus Christ, for the needed influences 
of the Divine Spirit on him, and especially on 
those who may in any way differ from him. 

2. That each and every writer on this sub- 





interested in it, with Christian candor, tender- | 
ness and kindness, and expunge from their | 
communications every sentence or expression | 
or insinuation which may tend in the least to | 
injure the Christian or ministerial standing and | 
character of any of the Brethren in Maine or 
elsewhere, or to weaken their influeace in any 
part of the state or the world, 

3. That, to secure these ends the more ef- 
fectually, and also to let the whole community 
know who speaks and what he says, and where- 
fore he says, each writer append to his article 
or articles on this subject his own proper name, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN 
NASHUA. 


Our Sunday School Festival on Wednesday,.| jdentical than they would be if one were a cube 
Aug, 22d, was so interesting to us here, that we | and the other remained a sphere. 


cannot but think a notice of it worth occupying 
a few lines of your paper. 


Our school assembled at the Church at 2/ can constitute it. 


o’clock Wednesday afternoon. Teachers and 
scholars in al] amounted to one hundred and 
fifty. Considering, that our society is young, 
we have reason to rejoice, that our school is so 
large. A goodly number of parents and friends, 
present, served to give added interest to the 
scene. Addresses were made by A, E. Thayer 
Esq. Rev. Mr Perkins of the Methodist, and 
Rev. Mr Pratt of the Baptist Church and by the 
Pastor of the Society, After Prayer and sing- 
ing, the whole company moved forth to a grove 
about a quarter of a mile from the Church, 
where seats and a suitable entertainment had 
been prepared. ‘The children marched two and 
two, and were preceded by a fine band of Mu- 
sic, who kindly offered their services for the oc- 
casion. Although our people are not as much | 
inclined to Abolitionism, as some of the brethi- 
ren might desire, yet all were happy to see the 
little company of blacks, who tipped the end of 
the procession with Ebony. We were quite 
amused to find that the usual class of seven had 
on the present occasion been enlarged to ten, 

A blessing was asked at the Grove by the 
Baptist Clergyman: and then the Teachers 
provided for the wants of their little flocks, and 
afterwards the rest of the company were served 
with good things, that had been prepared. The 
scene was beautiful—a view of the valley of 
the Merrimack appearing through the trees, 
and the happy groups under the shade of the 
rich forest within. The Band played many 
beautiful airs, and joyous and kindly feeling 
seemed to beam from every eye. 

The children were dismissed for a while to 
ramble through the groves, and forthwith 
availed themselves of the liberty with the alac- 
rity of young persons, At the ringing of the 
bell they quietly returned, and took their seats. 
The festivities in the wood were closed with 
the singing of Old Hundred by the whole com- 
pany, 
a new meaning to Bryant’s lines, 

‘ The Groves were God’s first temples.’ 

The Procession returned towards the Church, 
and passed into the adjacent Cemetery, and 
formed a square in one of the rectangular walks 
and the children taking hold of hands, were ad- 
dressed briefly by the Pastor, who in the name 
of the Teachers thanked the scholars for their 
respectful conduct, and reminded them, that 
within the square, which they surrounded, laid 
the remains of one who was one of their num- 
ber a few short months since, He told them 
how beautiful it was to part so, hand kindly 
joined in hand, trusting in the Heavenly Father 
and hoping to meet, if not again on earth, in 
the land of the blessed. 

The day is remembered by all with pleasure. 


Small things make mean men proud. 


(of him that fashioned it. 


for we see two and not one merely ; though we 
{cannot discern any dissimilarity between them, 
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TWO OLD SAYINGS OF OLD TIMES. 

1. * All is God.’ 

2. «A man is God # he live holy, and so far 
God as he is holy.’ 

These were the watch words of a class of 
religionists who made something of a figure in 
England, in the most vigorous part of the 17th 
century, They are however by no means con- 
fined to that country, or that age. We find 
the same ideas presented in every age since the 
dawn of thought, and in every land that dawn 
has reached. Lach, in part, represents a Truth; 
but with such exaggeration, that it seems an 
error, 

If the first Saying means ‘all things are 
manifestions of Goa,’ it is undoubtedly true. 
To the religious man, God speaks from every 
mountain top; burns in every bush enlighten- 
ed by the evening sun, as clearly as ever in old 
time. To the mind which could take in, and 
comprehend the whole material world, it would 
be a perfect manifestation, we doubt not, of the 
fullness of God. At this day, it is God mani- 
fested to the flesh. Itis all the senses can know 
of God. All things are a manifesting of God, 
for they make him known,’ they reveal him. This 
is the doctrine of Reason and of Scripure. 


But if that oracular sentence mean, as no 
doubt it does, ‘ all things are truly and properly 
God, and there is no God beside them,’ then the 
doctrine appears to deserve questioning. It is 
material Pantheism. It asserts that the universe 
of matter is itself God. I[t stands by its own 
laws; is eternal: infinite: uncaused. It is so 
perfeet, at needs no outward cause, This is 
the doctrine of the atheistic party in this city, 
as we understand it, But this is not atheism; 
for that denies the existence of laws in the 
universe, or of a plan, or progress—for to admit 
their existence necessarily involves the exist- 
ence of the law-maker, and the plan-maker. 
Now this error of mistaking the world for God, 
seems to arise from confounding the sign and 
the thing sign-ified. The universe is the sign 
of God, as an Indian arrow dug up in a garden 
is the: sign of a man, and shows that a man has 
been before us, who brought it, Robinson 
Cruse saw a print of the human foot in the 
sand, and it signified to him, that a man had 
been there. But the print was not the man, 
The arrow, is a sign of the existence and skill 
So the material world 
is a sign of the existence and skill of God, to use 
the latter word reverently—but it is not God. 
None but a sensualistcan consistently say it is. 

2. *A man is God if he live holy.’ Why? 
The answer of our friend of the 17th century 
would probably be * because God is holy,’ and 
he would go to say, ‘ There is but one spirit, it 
is in you; in me, in all thinking, feeling beings, 
from the Jowest reptile, (if he can think, as oniy 
spirit can)—to the highest seraph. It is God 
in us. All spiritis God, Now to our appre- 
herision this is as decidedly, spiritual Panthe- 
ism as the other was material Pantheism. But 
let the name escape. Is this doctrine true ? 
it says ‘There is no God save the aggregate 
herman souls, Each spirit is God, God organ- 
ized is humanity.’ Now this mistake, seems to 
proceed from confounding Similarity with Iden- 
tii‘y. If God is hely, then to be holy is to be 
like God, Is it to be God? If God is a spirit 
and man a spirit, are they both the same? 
‘Locke was a wise man, and so was Leibnitz. 
But Leibnitz was not Locke, so far forth as, he 
was wise,—but only like Locke. - , 

To take another illustration. Suppose two 
marbles exactly alike in color, form, weight, 
nize, texture, and workmanship, (It 1s not pos- 
sible to produce such marbles, but they are con- 
ceivable, and will therefore serve the purpose.) 
Now those two, would not be the same marble. 
There is evidence of the senses to the contrary, 


They are similar say the senses, but no more 


Therefore 
in sensible matters, no degree of similiarity can 
ever constitute identity, more than the opposite 


But ‘from matter to mind, no analogy can 
proceed,’ says our man of straw of the 17th 
century. Let us goto the mind, for illustration 
and argument. Suppose two men, Adam and 
John, to be as much alike in person as those 
two marbles, above mentioned, and equally sim- 
ilar in mind, (The word similar does not per- 
fectly express the idea, for it denotes degrees of 
resemblance and not absolute likeness, but there 
is no better term.) So that they think the 
same thoughts; feel the same feelings; will 
the same will. Are Adam and John one man, 
ortwomen ? The Senses say ‘ There are two 
bodies, though they can discern no difference 
between them,’ and by the same reasoning the 
Understanding must say ‘There are two spirits’— 
as we think. But our imaginary friend says 
they are but one, because the Understand- 
ing cannot difference one from the other.’ 
Neither could the senses difference between 
the two marbles ; but it did not say ‘ Similarity 
is identity,’ then: Why should it now? Shall 
the Understanding beg the question? Now 
though the Senses and the Understanding can- 
not discriminate, and say, this is Adam, that 





The effect was striking enough to give} 


John—Consciousness (which is the other side of 
the glass we are peering through) says in the 
one, ‘I am John,’ and in the other ‘I am Adam.’ 
For to Consciousness, it seems, the most per- 
fect likeness no more constitutes identity, than 
unlikeness could do it. 

Now if two men are not identical, though 
perfectly alike, can a holy man be God, because 
God is holy ? Jesus said, I and my father are | 
one, using the word tropically. He does not 
say, we think, they are hypostatically one; but 
simply that they think the same thoughts; feel 
the same feelings ; will the same will. If this 
likeness were so perfect that we could perceive 
no difference, their identity would be merely 
logical and subjective (existing only in appear- 
ance to us,) and by no means actual or object- 
tive, (having a real existence,) and the Con- 
sciousnesss of Jesus would say, ‘I am Jesus, 
not God,’ Is it the case that as a man advan- 
ces in goodness, he has a growing assurance 
that he is God? 


The above lines were written some months 
ago, on reading a passage in Dr Henry Morse’s 
‘ Brief discourse of Enthusiasm’ sect. xliv, and 
the scholium thereon, in which he says, that a 
quaker, (James Naylor, by name) ‘added this 
Luciferian pride to his superstition,’ and ¢ac- 
cepted divine honors,—When he entered Bris- 
tol two women wading through mire, led a 
horse by the bridle, in a triumphat manner, the 
fanatical mob at the same time crying Holy, 
Holy, Holy, and Hosannah, strewing their 
garments in the way.’ But. this doctrine if 
really believed by a wise and good man would 








never lead to such ridiculous extravagances, ’, 
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he would see that if himself were God because 
holy, tbat all other men were God in the same 
ratio, and so would respect them equally with 
himself. This doctrine, strange as it may seem, 
has been cherished by some of the devouteet of 


men, particularly by some of the Mystics. 
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REG ARD AND TREATMENT OF UNITA- 
RIANS IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
ST ATES. 

Our iteaders will find on the first page a lengthy 
article, headed ‘Extraordinary Proceedings,’ 
copied from an English newspaper, exhib- 
iting the light in which Unitarians are regarded 
by many Religionists in England ; and we pre- 
sent below a short paragraph from the N. Y. 
Evel ist, showing how we are esteemed and 
are to e:tpect to be treated, by members of the 
exclusive sects in this country. 

Such e xposures ag these of intolerant spirit 
on the part of those who, through ignorance or 
prejudice or malice, are the adversaries and ma- 
ligners of \Jnitarians, though they may for the 
moment exc:ite emotions of indignation, pity or 
contempt, do not produce lasting uneasiness, 
and are often not without important benefit to 
the characters and the cause of the members of 
our denomination. The only injury they can 
do is to their authors, One form, we all know, 
in which error !etrays itself is intolerance ; and 
one manifestaticon of spiritual ignorance and de- 
ficiency is the attempt to contract the pale of 
Christian sympat by and to draw down fire upon 
heretical heads. And with all sensible and 
true hearted Chri.stians such exclusive and _ il- 
liberal acts are est imated, at their true value. 

We feel sure thiat by merely giving admission 
and circulation to the subjoined wholesale and 
unwonted abuse, we expose the source from 
which it emanated, to far more severe censure 
than could be procured by any strictures that 
might fall from our own pen, 


A Depication.—-Vhe Methodist Church at 
Quincy, Mass., wis dedicated recently to 
Almighty God, and a number of denominations 
united in the services. The fellowship exhibi- 
ted by Evangelical denominations with each 
other, by such united services, is very desirable. 
For the same reason that true Christian fellow- 
ship, where it exists, ought to have frequent 
visible expressions, should. those expressions be 
withheld, where that fellowship can never be 
cherished, without treach«:ry to the gospel. It 
is stated, that in the above dedication Unita- 
rians, Christians, and Universalists were called 
to officiate. This we consider an act of fellow- 
ship extended towards the followers of a strange 
God, whose character is avowedly loved be- 
cause it is utterly at variance with the charac- 
ter of Him who is worshipped by the real 
Christian. All such fellowship must be offen- 
sive to the God of Truth, 





UNITARIANISM IN THE WEST. 


We have been permitted to publish extracts 
froin the correspondence of a clergyman of 
Boston, who has been absent for several months 
on a missionary tour inthe West. The letters 
were addressed to the secretary of the A.U, A. 

It will be seen from the statements which he 
gives of facts and impressions, that the demand 
for Liberal preachers in that interesting portion 
of our country has not been exaggerated in the 
accounts of those who have preceeded him. 
The fact is, that able and devoted Evangelists 
—ne matter of what name, so that they be ear- 
nest followers of Christ, and more anxious to 
build up holiness than a sect—are needed in 
our Western cities more than in any part of 
the world, and would exert a tremenduous in- 
fluence upon the destiny of their inhabitants. 


BUFFALO N, Y. 


I left Boston on Monday afternoon, a week 
ago yesterday and after diligent travelling in 
car, coach, and steam-boat, by night and by day, 
arrived at Buffalo, early on Saturday evening. 
* * * Twas well satisfied with the Buffalo 
congregation, * * * The house was well 
filled ; not crowded, for the weather was hottest 
of the hot; and many of the people are absent. 
* « * A more attentive congregation, I nev- 
er preached to: every thing appeared orderly 
and decent; a good organ, very fairly played, 
and one female voice in the choir, superior to 
any which we often hear in our Boston church- 
es. One finds it hard to persuade himself that 
he is out of Massachusetts ; the appearance of 
the people, the order of the services, Green- 
wood’s hymn-book, every thing but sitting down 
in prayer, reminds one of home: and so far, 
there is no touch of the real west. Mr Hos- 
mer’s society shows the importance of organ- 
izing a Unitarian church in every growing place 
where two or three Unitarias can be found. 
They began in Buffalo with six ; they have now 
sixty time six ; and command respect and exert 
influence every where, * * * 


July 2.—A week ago yesterday, I preached 
in Buffalo for the second time, Mr Hosmer hav- 
ing previously taken his departure for Erie, 
The congregation was nearly the same as the 
Sunday before, containing a very large propor- 
tion of young men, and the principal people, as 
far as I became acquainted with them, from 
New-England. * * * Mr Hosmer, I am 
told, has exerted an admirable influence on 
the young men of the city; he is always on the 
alert, ‘watches for every opportunity, nothing 
seems to escape him, and not only as a minis- 
ter, but asa citizen, he has established a weight 
of character which he turns to the best account. 
* * * Buffalo of all places in the world, 
needs a ministry at large, If I had the means, 
it should not be without it another day. * * 





re ERIE, PA. 

I arrived here at midnight on Friday, and 
took up my abode at the Mansion-House, Hav- 
ing some letters to write, I remained at home 
all Saturday morning. Nobody came to inquire 
whether I had arrived or not; though I saw it 
announced in the papers, that I was to preach 
twice in the Court-House the next day. So as 
the mountain would not come to me, there was 
no help, but for me to go to the mountain. 
* * * Tsucceeded in making myself known, 
and in getting such information as I wanted 
before Sunday. A drenching rain came on ; 
and fixed at a miserable house, though the best 
in the place, with no acquaintance, and uncer- 
tain of success, I felt my spirits a little damped. 
Sunday morping came however, cool, bright, 
and cheerful. I was well at once, and at 11 
o’clock, proceeded to the Court-House, a large 
building, capable of holding from 3 to 400 per- 
sons; and found it well-filled on the lower 
floor, with about an equal proportion of men and 
women, a few children, and a great many dogs. 
The children and dogs were utterly irreverent ; 
apparently without any sense of the Lord’s day 
whatever; coming in and going out, as it liked 
them best. 
be expected from the action of our Association. 


However, much improvement may 


the human and adult portion of the congrega- 
tion were all that could be wished—except mu- 
sicians. With my best efforts, I could not get 
a Hymn sung; at which I was much grieved. 
* * * We were crammed full as we could 
hold in the eveuing ; and all two-legged ani- 
mals without feathers; not a dog among them. 
With the help of a layman who deaconed off 
the hymn, for lack of light and books, we suc- 
ceeded in making music, which if not that of 
the spheres, was very well for this world, 
* * * You know the position of Erie, beau- 
tifully overlooking Lake Erie, mid-way between 
Buffalo and Cleveland, and an older and more 
settled place than either of them. It compares 
very well with Northampton, in point of exter- 
nal appearance, not indeed equal to it, but more 
like it, on the whole, than any place that I hap- 
pen to think of, It is built oa along and hand- 
some street, extending from tbe Lake, one 
mile or more, and intersected by cross streets 
at right angles, to the number of ten at least, 
which I have counted. In the centre is a spa- 
cious square, on which stand the public build- 
ings, three great Hotels, stores, dwelling-houses 
&c, The population is now 4000; a canal is 
nearly completed to the Ohio river, and a rail- 
road laid out to Philadelphia. Of course, it 
cannot fail to be a large business-place and 
that before long: while, at the same time, it 
has a substantial population of nearly 40 years 
growth, which will save it from the hurry-scurry 
character of Buffalo and Toledo. At this mo- 
ment, the balance of influence, intelligence 
and standing if not of wea!th, is on the side of 
liberal Christianity. I am told since I wrote 
last that there could not have been Jess than 
450 at our services last Sunday night; that is, 
nearly 48 many as were present at the village 
and county celebration of the 4th of July, which 
was held at the same place, the Court-House. 
The Methodist society, usually meets at the 
Court-House, and it is the largest society here ; 
it turns out however, to make room for us, 
* * * Many of the most respectable and 
influential men are all ready to form a society ; 
they need and wish thorough instruction ; and 
would receive an able and earnest Uniterian 
minister as an angel of light. I am aware that 
this sounds almost like exaggeration, but, it is 
not highly colored in the least. The state 
of things arises from a strong excitement pro- 
duced here some four or five years since, by a 
Presbyterian revival ; the best part of the peo- 





ple, were sickened by the horrors which they 
were made to see without mingling ; and they 
betook themselves in a body to the Episcopal 
church. This answered for a short time, but it 
would not do at last; and they now say, give 
us a better religion than we have heard hith- 
erto, or we shall all be infidels without remedy. 
* * * There are some dark shades to the 
picture, however ; consisting principally in the 
apathy, as to all decided action, on the part of 
those who are swift to hear, but slow to do; 
and in the want of some leading spirit, ready 
to go forward himself, and compel the rest to 
follow. Not a man of this discription made his 
apperance in all Erie. * * * The amount 
of it all is, that Erie is a first rate missionary 
point; thata noble society could be formed 
out of the dry bones now lying in the valley, 
exceeding many and dry, as soon as the Lord’s 
true prophet shall stand over them and tell them 
to live. No other man can do any thing at all, 
If you can find him, equip him forthwith, give 
him your God speed and let him come on. * * 


. success. 





ad 

I arrived here night before last: and am now 
wating for a boat to go to Toledo where I en- 
gaged to be next Sunday. * * * ‘There 
are here some half dozen individuals, who haye 
been brought up in the bosom of Unitarianism ; 
who understand it and love it; and who are 
strongly inclined to meet together for religious 
worship whether they have a minister or not. 
* * * f was glad to find, on my arrival 
here, that Mr. Hosmer had preceded me, Dr. 
Kendall supplying for him, He preached here 
last Sunday, in an upper room, where the dis- 
ciples assembled to the number of 50 or 60; and 
a great, very great interest is already awakened, 
* * * T preached here twice on Sunday, 
and once last evening, (Monday) on Sunday, 
we had from 60 to 80: last night, the court- 
house was crowded full, say 200. The materials 
for the most part are of the right kind: our 
friends are full of zeal, and know well what 
they are about. * * * They authorise 
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me now to procure a preacher for them; 
and are ready to organise themselves in rezu- 
lar form, as a liberal society, We have 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians at our servi- 
ces; and though, I am eure, no Cisguise has 
been used, nothing smoothed over, they say they 
are surprised to find Unitarianism so much bet- 
ter than they expected; and in no case that I 
have heard of has any offence been given. 
This is the most beautiful city Ihave secn 
west of Massachusetts. Jt looks not unlike 
Worcester and quite as pleasant. It is as 
healthy as New England, and the young man 
who can gather a society around him here, 
will find a‘ goodly heritage” * * # 








TOLEDO. 

My impressions are the same with those of 
others who have preceded me as to the import- 
ance of this place, and the absolute necessity of 
supplying it with preaching. IfI were merely 
to copy al] that had been said to me on this, by 
the best citizens of the town, you might deem it 
enthusiastic ; but, after al] I have seen and heard 
of the interest in Unitarian preaching there and 
elsewhere, I really can hardly understand, why 
our most able young men do not almost without 
exccptien, fix their eyes upon some ef these 
great central positions and resolve to sink 
or swim with it, rather than to plod on with 
little apparent effect at home. I found on my 
arrival at Toledo a week ago yesterday, every 
thing prepared for my reception; the people anx- 
ious not to be without preaching for a single 
Sunday ; and gratified for every expression of 
interest from their Eastern friends. * * * J 
preached in the morning, in the school-room, 


on the edge of the forest ; in the afternoon -in a - 


hall of the court-house on the river-bank, about 
a mile from the former place ; and in the even- 
ing, a third service, at the school-room again, 
The audience was large in each case; that is, 
the rooms were as full as they could hold; say 
from 80 to 100; very attentive; and excetlent 
singing. A fine spirit prevails among the peo- 
ple ; and if Mr Sears can be induced to return, 
the success of the society is certain. I hope Mr 
Sears is aware of the love and admiration he has 
called forth ; if not, he ought to know of it; and 
unless there are the strongest reasons to the 
contrary, | see not how he can refuse to com- 
ply with the wishes of his friends, * * * 


CHICAGO, 

On Saturday, handbills were struck off and 
pasted up!! a singing choir collected, a room 
procured, and every thing made ready, I 
preached this morning in the Municipal Court- 
room to about 80; a meeting is appointed for 
this evening, when they say, I shall have three or 
four times that number ; and if any body doubts 
the existence of Unitarian zeal let him become 
acquainted with their brethren at Chicago. 
* * * They are in a state now to support 
a minister; they are regularly organized ; 
they feel strong in themselves ; and there are 
not a few, who belong at present to other so- 
cieties, intelligent and influential men too, who 
are only waiting for the appearance of a perma- 
nent minister, to take sides with the Unitarians. 
* * * 

DETROIT. 


Every place was preotcupied; not an inch 
of ground to hold forth from to be had for love 
The University Hall where Mr M. 
preached was closed up, on account of a vote of 
the Trustees never to let it for such purposes 
again ; the Capitol was engaged to the Episco- 
palians; and the City Hall, a room which can 
hereafter be had, was to be occupied by a little 
society of Presbyterians, to whom Edward 
Beecher was to preach. We tried to get it for 
a part of the day, or the evening; but without 
It was now too late to push on to 
Toledo, where I knew J should be welcome ; [ 
could not retrace my steps to Chicago, where I 
should be no less so; and as worst had come to 
to worst, there was nothing to do, but to 
dear an idle Sunday as we)l as I] could. So to- 
day, 1 am doing nothing, as you perceive, 
through circumstances which I could not antici- 
pate orcontrol, * * * 


or money. 


Aug. 7.—I found after writing you my last 
letter, that our friends there, were not disposed 
to let me off so easily as I thought; they were 
much excited by the refusal of a place for our 
services ; many united with them in this feeling, 
who had taken little interest in the subject be- 
fore; and at the urgent request of a number of 
respectable individuals, I concluded to remain a 
day or two and preach a discourse on Tuesday 
night. The City-Hall was obtained for this 
purpose ; alarge room holding 800 persons ; 
notices were given in all the morning papers 
that the subject of Unitarian theology would be 
discussed ; and when we assembled in the even- 
ing, we found a good audience, and including as 
I was told, many of the most intelligent men of 
the city. Meanwhile, I had made the acquaint- 
ance of several young men, who are deeply in- 
terested in our views, and who are resolved to 
form a liberal society ; their appearance is very 
promising, and before I left, they requested me 
to make arrangements for a constant supply of 
preaching, pledging themselves to raise the 


necessary amount to meet 
x & £# 


the expenses. 
A person however, must be truely lib- 
eral, in the best sense of the word, to do any 
thing here ; he must preach from his own soul, 
and not from books; and he mast haye that 
strong faith which will impel him to speak right 
on, without fear of mar. | repeat it, dont try any 
experiments on these good Western folks; if a 
young man wants to air his vocabulary, Jet him 
not come here ; and unless he feels that he has 
a special errand to them, that he has something 
to say which can’t be so well said by him else- 
where, he had better stay at home, 
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‘ 
MR GANNETT’S FIRST SERMON—CRITI- 
: CISMS IN ‘A TRIP TO BOSTON.’ 


The author of ‘A Trip to Boston’ is evident- 
jy a man of good sense, and fine feelings, and 
religious principle, as well as an easy and 
sgreeable writer and a careful and_ nice obser- 
a of men and things. We have derived much 
entertainment from his book. 

It seems, that when in Boston, he went with 
the multitude to hear Mr Gannett’s discourse 


cn his return from Europe. He speaks of the 


§:rmon in high terms, as a powerful and grace- 
ful composition, but dissents from the preacher 
in regard to the general impressions of human 
nature which he had derived from an extensive 
and various intercourse with mankind, which he 
(the author) considers to be the result of super- 
ficial observation and shallow reasoning. The 
following is his criticism. 


Among other things, Mr Gannett declared, 
he had returned to his own country with a de- 
cidedly better opinion of mankind than he left 
jt. He had met with kindness and courtesy 
on every hand, and he believed that there was 
more of goodness than of badness in the human 
heart, This is undoubtedly true, so far as the 
courtesies of life are concerned; but he is but 
ace ficial observer and thinker, who seeks 

ments of moral character either solely 
ily, in the developements of social inter- 

The human heart is a deep sea, and 
of the class referred to are but the 

. wood which floats upon its surface. The 
foundations of character are at the bottom, and 
these must be scrutinized by all who would ar- 
rive at just views of human nature. It cannot 
be denied, except under the influence of some 
delusion, or through the most unwarrantable 
hardihood, that the pencil of inspiration has 
drawn the character of the race, in colors dark 
and gloomy. And what, upon this point, is the 
testimony of experience, what the voice of per- 
sonal consciousness? ‘To what purport are the 
bloody wars which have disgraced every age of 
the world and every nation onthe globe, and 
the shrieks of agonized affection, which has by 
them been bereft of every treasured endear. 
ment? What mean the more than savage 
barbarities of the fiend-like Antiochus, the 
abominable Herod, the grasping Alexander, the 
brutal Nero, the blood-thirsty Sylla, the fero- | 
cious Attila, and a long catalogue of brother | 
monsters ? What say the ostracism of Aristi- 
des, the exile of Demosthenes, the assassination | 
of Cicero, the murder of ten thousand patriots, 
and the blood of the ‘noble army of martyrs?’ | 
What report of human virtue was borne up- 
ward to the ears of the Universal Judge, by the 
mighty groan which ascended from the territo- 
ries of all France, on that night of tenfold hor- 
rors, known in history as the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day? What by that wild shout, | 
‘Away with him ! crucify him!’ which rose | 
from the millions that were gathered in Jerusa- 
lem on that ever-memorable passover, when the 
Son of God, the only Being that ever lived on 
this globe in whom virtue dwelt without alloy, 
was crucified, to glut the malignant rage of men 
who laid claim to all of sanctity and worth that, 
blessed the earth ? To the same effect are the 
grinding oppression of the poor, the relentless 
severity practised towards the widow and the 
orphan, the ingratitude, treachery, dishonesty, 
lust, revenge, and pride, which are lamentably, 
yet notoriously, so rife among men. What 
does the official intercourse of nations testify, 
in this regard? When was ever Ricur the 
rule in diplomacy, except so far as it was dic- 
tated by interest? We have acase in point, 
now sub lite. The question of right in regard 
to our Northeastern boundary, is as plain as 
any sum in the Rule of Three; and any citi- 
zen who, in his private affairs should act upon 
the principles which have governed Great Brit- 
ain, would be exiled from the society of honest 
men. Yet who thinks the dignity of England | 
compromitted by her course? Morar pury 
is a term unknown in the diplomatic vocabulary, 
and the ambassador who should hint at any 
thing of the kind, would be answered only by 
a stare, or a langh, or both together. 

I shall perhaps be confronted here with an 
argument drawn from the numerous public 
charities which adorn the Christian world, and | 
the vast sums which private beneficence expends | 
for the relief and the amendment of humanity, | 
All this, and much more, 1 freely admit; nay, | 
rejoice and exult init. But what, my dear sir, | 
is the origin of this ? 

















Js it a fruit yielded by a} 
plant that grows natural in the heart? or is 
it gathered from an exotic, transplanted from | 
a better soil? If you ask for my opinion, as to 
the origin of so fair and sweet a fruit, [ shall | 
point you to the Bible rather than to the innate 
goodnesss of man; and] wil challenge you, or 
any other man, to point me to the country, not 
blessed by Christianity, where such charities 
exist ? 

It affords me not the least pleasure to dero- 
gate from the worth, the dignity, or the virtue 
of human nature. Itis my nature as much as | 
any body’s else. For this reason, if for no 

I would not disparage it. Neither 

I willingly incur the odium of a bigot or 

c. I desire, earnestly, the reputation of a 
-ninded man. I hope I enjoy it, and 

iot forfeit it, But justice is before gene- 
rosiiy, and truth is more beautiful than Jiberali- 
ty. Correct views of human nature are what 
we need, and what, in our investigations, we 
should aim at reaching, But to obtain these, 
demands a broader survey and deeper scrutiny 
of man, than the mere civilities of social inter- 
course afford the means of instituting. Our 
range of vision must be as broad as the globe, 
it must travel back along the track of time, as 





far as the lights of history will conduct us, and 
it must embrace every class of human actions ; 
and our scrutiny must penetrate to the deep re- 
cesses of the heart, where the springs of mo- 
tive lie hid, and where the real character of our 
conduct is determined, ‘To stop short of this, 
is to drink at the rills of truth rather than to 
quaff its waters at the fountain-head. It is to 
court error, where error may prove fatal. It Is 
to ‘heal the hurt’ of the people slightly; and 
however it may show an amiable temper, it does 
not betoken a sound method of philosophising. 

These remarks are eloquent and not without 
weight, It is indeed essential that humanity 
should be searched to its foundations by all 
who would arrive at just views of human nature, 
and no one can deny that the pencil of Inspira- 
tion has often drawn the character of the race 
in dark and gloomy colors; but, for all this, we 
cannot be convinced that the favorable and 
hopeful impression of mankind is the shallow 


and irrational and unscriptural one. There 
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must be deep rooted in human nature, bad 
as it may appear, the principles and ele- 
ments of goodness and greatness, or how could 
the Bible have declared the heartestirring truth 
that while we were yet sinners God loved us; 
and, again, God so loved the world that he gave, 
&c? Why should God have loved the race 
except for the good and the capacity of im- 
provement that are in it? Besides, the nature 
that is fitted to answer to, and receive, and be 

influenced by the Gospel, cannot in its elements, 
and, at its foundations, be other than worthy of 
reverence and love. Mr Gannett’s opinion 
that there is more of goodness than of evil in 
the human heart, allowing full weight to all 
that we have quoted above, seems to us truly 
philosophical, profound and Christian-like. If 

we know any thing of the spirit of Jesus, the 

regard which he entertained of humanity and 

encouraged, was the same. He comtemplated 

the human family with pity, sympathy, love and 
hope. Seldom did he denounce any as utterly 

abandoned—far oftener did he forgive and en- 

courage, 

We are, however, well aware that there is 
danger of Liberal Preachers taking too favorable 
an estimate of mankind, as well as of some oth- 
ers drawing a too revolting and melancholy | 
picture of our nature ; and perhaps Mr Wines 
has given us a seasonable and necessary hint. 
At any rate, the testimony and opinion of 4 
man so well informed and reflective is of no 
small value. 


a 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


If the following statement from the New 
York Evangelist, be correct, it would seem 
that the Old School party are losing ground in 
Philadelphia, 


Churches in Philadelphia —The Seventh 
Presbyterian church is offered for sale. The 
Ninth Presbyterian church is about to pass 
into the hands of the seceders. ‘The Second 
church, in Southwark, has been sold at public 
atiction, to the Catholics, These all were Old 
School, and the churches connected with that 
division of the Church, are now reduced to 
eight, while the Constitutienal churches number 
sixteen. The number of communicants in the 
former is supposed to be about 1,700, and in 
the latter about 4000, 


Those who know Mr Rafus Davenport, the 
writer, and what are his pains and struggles 
and aim, will appreciate the pathos and the point 
of the following lines, which he has just handed 


us for publication, 


NEGLECT OF FRIENDS. 
The room | keep in is where Allston kept ; 
The room I sleep in is where Allston slept. 
Could I his genius wake, his genius keep, 
My Friend’s neglect 1 soon might cease to weep. 
To weep neglect, in such a cause as mine 
Is fiery trial.--O for help Divine— 
Efficient help—awakened from above, 
Inspiring human aid by works of love. 
My mind is dark, I pray for Heavenly light, 
For guidance to succeed the cause of Right— , 
ihe cause of Right—my Iife*’s devoted im. 
For this my prayer, addressed, through Jesus’ name, 
To Him who only can the needful give, 
To God--to Him I pray and would devoted live. 
RuFvs. 
Sister Street, 6 September, 1838. 





OBITUARY. 





SAMUEL FRAZAR, ESQ. 

The pubiisher of the Christian Register, has had 
ample opportunity to judge of the faithfulness and 
justice of the following brief tribute to the memory 
of a good man,—not merely in a personal acquaint- 
ance of some years,—but more recently, while ona 
visit at Duxbury—during the few last days of Mr 
Frazar’s life—in the general expression among his 
neighbors and townsmen, of deep anxiety and regret 
for the anticipated result of his illness. 


Died, in Duxbury, 28th inst. Alden Frazar, Esq. 
aged 72, afler a severe illness of three weeks, 
(a disease of the heart) which he endured with re- 
markable resolution and resignation.—Mr F, was of 
Scotch descent, on the paternal side; and possessed 
all the good traits of character of that worthy people. 
He was inquisitive, discriminating, judicious and firm 
ot purpose. His was an upright, straight-forward 
course; marked by probity, and without disguise or 
deceit. In the maternal line he was descended from 
John Alden, one of the distinguished members ol the 
pilgrim company, which settled Plymouth two hun- 
dred and eighteen years ago; and yet he was only 
the grandson of the grandson of that young and res- 
olute adventurer to the wilds of America, who with 
others, have settled ‘on bare creation,’ for the sake 
of religious liberty.—That ardent and fearless young 
man is said to have been resolute and firm, almost to 
atault. Nothing could intimidate him; nothing di- 
vert hin from his purpose. Something of this spirit 
was exhibited in the character and conduct of the 
deceased. He neither courted popular favor, nor 
swerved from the course he believed right and prop- 
er, through fear of popular censure. As a magis- 
trate, as a citizen, as a neighbor, as a parent, and as 
a municipal officer, the great question with him was, 
‘what was his duty ; what did the public good re- 
quire ; or what did the wholesome laws of the land 
enjoin ?—His distinguishing attribute was fidelity, 
in all trusts, whether public or private. 

He was forward among those of late years, who 
are consulting for the welfare and improvement of 
Society. Though he had only the benefits of a com- 
mon town school in his youth, he was very anxious 
to elevate the character of the teachers of youth, and 
assisted in establishing schools of a higher order than 
were formerly common in the country. 

An intimate friend of sixty years has sketched this 
hasty outline. It might be filled up, in great sincer- 
ity and truth, so as to present almost a faultless por- 
trait. But public panegyrick is easily bestowed—it 
is a cheap and common offering—anc they who most 
deeply cherish respect for the memory of the depart- 
ed, as they best know his many moral excellencies, 
need less a labored enumeration of his social and per- 
sonal vittues.—The house of religious worship wit- 
nessed his weekly visits—which were not made in 
mere formality, or in a spirit of cavilling ; but as one 
who ‘hungered and thirsted after righteousness ;’ 
and who desired to receive of ‘the bread and waters 
of life.’ 

‘The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish, though they sleep in dust, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 








The Public Garden.--We regret to learn that 
the attempt to establish a large public garden on the 
city grounds west of the Common, has fallen through 
in consequence of a refusal of the Milt Dam Corpo- 
ration to give their assent to such an undertaking, as 
stipulated by the City Government. We believe 
that no obstacle in this quarter was anticipated, and 
the disappointment to those who feel interested in ad- 
ding to the embellishments of the city, and promot- 
ing the happiness of our citizens, will be very great. 





Mysterious.—We learn trom the Boston Recorder 
that a late nuinbet of that paper which was sent to 
thd * Watchman of the South,’ published at Rich- 
mond, Va. was returned through the Post Office with 
the following curious morceau written upon it: 

‘The Committee of Vigilance for the Post Office, | 
object tothe Boston Recorder. Please discontinue 
it. Richmond Va.’ 

In relation to this singular proceeding, which seems 
more appropriate to a despotism than an enlightened 
republic, the editor of the Recorder makes the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

‘ Several queries suggest themselves to onr mind 
which we have not sagacily enough to answer: Who 
is this ‘Committee of Vigilance of the Post Office ? ° 
and by whom are they appointed? We have never 
seen the laws of Congress authorizing the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. Has Mr Kendall ‘ taken 
the responsibility ?? or have the Committee appoint- 
ed themselves? or has the city of Richmond appoint- 
ed them? But what authority have they to inter- 
fere with the affairs of the national government ? 
Again: are the people of Richmond willing to sub- 
mit toa censorship of the press, and yield up toa 
Committee of Vigilance the right of judging what 
they shall read ?—Are they willing to surrender the 
* Palladium of Liberty,’ for the privilege of holding 
their brethren in bondage ? 


Rise of the Lukes.—A gentleman who bas just 
returned from the West, siates that forests of oaks 
have been killed by the rise of the waters in the 
lakes, and that some of the trees, on being cut down, 
are found to be marked with the growth of a hundred 
and forty years; thus proving, that during that long 
period, the waters had not before been so high as at 
present. The Cataract of Niagara has gained in 
grandeur, while many cultivated farms are now only 
to be found under water, and city lots, which had 
been sold for thousands of dollars, are in the same 
submerged condition. Dwelling-houses, barns, &c. 
stand ‘in the water and out of the water,’ and the 
fences which once divided estates, now divide * wa- 
tery wastes.’ The rise has been regularly going on 
for seven years, and irregularly for seven more. It 
is, however, stated in the Buffalo Advertiser, that 
within the last two or three months, owing probably 
to the great evaporation by the heat, the water has 
fallen a few inches. Lake Erie is now about four 
feet higher than in 1824, and Lake Ontario about 6 
1-2 feet higher.—Jour. Com, 


[From the New York American.] 
THE CHEROKEES, 

As we have seen several statements implying that 
these Indians were’ still dissatisfied, and subject, in 
consequence, to harsh treatment by the forces order- 
ed to superintend their emigration, we take pleasure 
in imparting, on unquestionabie authority, the follow- 
ing facts: 
The whole of the Cherokees were, on the 3Ist ult. 
collected in four camps—of whom eight thousand 
were around the head quarters of General Scott, and 
the remainder, about four thousand in three other 
camps—in addition to three thousand sent off to the 
Westin June. They are perfectly content to emi 
grate as soon as the cool season shall return. The 
General takes care to see them well fed and clothed, 
furnished with tents, physicians, medicines, and hos- 
pital stores. The camp is about twelve miles by 
tour, covered with wood and shade, and supplied 
with forty or fifty good springs and running streams, 
with the beautiful Highwassee river touching it on | 
one side. The Indians are cheerful, and confide un- 
reservedly in the General, who has succeeded in 
making an arrangement with them, by which they 
are to conduct the emigration themselves, the Gov- 
ernment furnishing, from time to time, upon the 
General’s requisitions, out of the purchase money 
stimulated to be paid to the Indians—amounting to 
more than six millions ot dollars—funds for carrying 
on the removal. The chiefs and head men are al- 
ready engaging wagons and organizing parties, for 
the land route. Two regiments only, the fourth In- 
fantry and third Artillery, are retained by the G en- 
eral, rather for protection to the Indians, than asa 
guard over them. The militia are all dischar ged. 
No sentinels are posted over any of the Indian ca mps, 
and none or wanted, The Indians not only -do not 
attempt to escape, but they could net be driven away. 
We rejoice in being able to communicate these | 
facts, which soften so much the rigor of the de cision 
that dooms these Indians to deportation—and which 
redound so much to the honor of General Scot't. 
In addition to the above, the Hamilton (‘fenn.) 
Gazette says—‘ It is computed that all the indians 
can be removed in twelve detachments, and that the 
last will leave by the 20th of October. ‘General 
Scott, on the part of the Government, has ay:reed to 
allow sixty-five dollars per head for removal, and 
furnish in advance oue half vf the amount. Flach do 
tachment will be conducted exclusively by their 
own people, accompanied by ove or two physicians, 
who will, we suppose, receive their appo/ntment 
from Generat Scott, with the concurrence of the 
Chiefs. Until the departure of each detachment, 
the Indians are to be sustained by the Government.’ 





A BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 
The remains of the venerable Charles Thomson, 
having been removed by his nephew, frorr: a private 
burying ground in Lower Merion, where they have 
lain unhonored for fourteen years, to the: beautiful 
Cemetery at Laurel Hill, a monument of granite 
was erected over them last week, a little: below the 
highest summit of the grounds, and near a remarka- 
ble point of rock. 
The monument will bear the following inscrip- 
tion : 
This Monument 
Covers the Remains of the 
Honorable 
CHARLES THOMSON, 
The first and long 
The Confidential Secretary of the 
Continental Congress, 
And the 
Enlightened Benetactor of his Country 
In its day of peril and need. 
Born, November, 1729. 
Died, August 16, 1824, 
Full of honors and of years, 
As a Patriot, 
His memorial and just honors 
Are inscribed on the pages 
Of his Country’s History. 
As a Christian, 
His piety was sincere and enduring, 
His Biblical learning was profound, 
As is shown by his Translation of the Septuagint. 
Asa Man, 
He was Ionored, Loved, and Wept. 
Erected 
To the Memory of an honored 
Uncle and Benetactor, 
By his Nephew, 
John Thomson, of Delaware. 
Hic jacet, 
Homo Veritatis et Gratiz. 


The style of this monument will attract general 
admiration. It is in the form of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
the shaft reduced from the original height of sixty- 
four feet to sixteen, or one fourth; the whole height 
including the base, is twenty-one feet, and the entire 
weight of stone about five tons. 

Its size, material and severe simplicity, together 
with its rural situation on the hanks of the Schuyl- 
kill, render it peculiarly suitable to commemorate f 
such a character as that of Charles Thomson. He } 
was active when the claims of his country demanded 
his attention, and retired to the shades of private life 
as soon as those duties were fulfilled. He differed 
somewhat from many of the politicians of a later era 
in being a man of deep and heartfelt religion and pi- 
ety. His Bible was his book of books, and very 
many of his years were spent on bis original transla- 
tion of the New Testament; his version is held in, 
high esteem bydiblical scholars. 

Identified as his name was with every principal - 
eveat of the Revolution, itis a matter for public 
congratulation that his name and deeds are inscribed 
on a suitable tablet, and ina situation where it will ' 
be permanently conspicuous. Would that all the 
great and good men of that day were similarly and 
suitably remembered. 














NOTICE. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, Ang. 23, 1838, a letter 
was received from Edmund Quinéy, Esq., in behalf 
of a committee who have appointed the 18th day of 
September next, for the meeting of a Convention of 
the Friends of Peace at the Marlborough Chapel, 
Boston, at 10 o’clock A. M., inviting the officers and 
members of the American Peace Society to attend 
said meeting. Whereupon it was voted, that the 
said invitation be accepted, and that notice of the 
same should be given to the members of the Society, 
by the publication of this vote. 








—WMer. Jour. 


Elizabeth N. Gray. 





A true copy. E. Noyes, Rec. See. 
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BOOK -AND-PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 

I> Applications by mail for tracts from the Book 
and Pamphlet Society will receive no attention un- 
less post-paid. It is presumed that the single in- 
stance in which an application of this kind has been 


made, saddled with postage, was owing to inadver- 
tence. i 
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MARRIAGES. 




















In this city, by Rev. Mr Gannett, Nathaniel A. 
Eddy Esq., merchant, of New York, to Miss Abby 
H. Adams. 

In this city, Mr Franklin F. Patch to Miss Mary 
Anm Wentworth. Mr William A. Butters to Miss 


In Charlestown, by Rev. Dr Walker, Sullivan 
Fay,. Esq. of Southborough, to Miss Hannah M. 
Symmes. , 

In Concord, N.H., Mr Oliver H. Wellington, 
Prin cipal of Fairmount Seminary, Watertown, to 
“rr C. Augusta Kent, daughter of Col. Wm Kent, 
of C. 
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DEATHS. 
__ In ibis city, on Saturday evening, Mrs Charlotte 
Sims, 74. 
_ In Cambridgeport, Mary Ann, eldest daughter, o! 
Samuel Bigelow, 7 years, and 7 months. 

In Salem, 4th inst, suddenly, Mrs Hannah, wife 
of Mr Edward W. Morse, 37. 

In Charlestown, on Saturday morning, Mr Jacob 
Forster, 74. 

On. Thursday last week, at the Navy Yard Charles- 
town, Charles F, Waldo, Master U. 8S. Navy, 55. 
__In Hardwick ou the 25 inst., John Robbins son of 
Moses Smith, 3. 
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SSECANTIAE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
IVI — The first regular course of Lectures before 
this Institution will be delivered by the Hon. J. 8, 
Buckingham, the celebrated Oriental Travelle~. «¢ 
—e vormmonehig 6 Mougay evening, Sept. 
The course will consist of six Lectures descriptive 
of the ancient and venerable land of Egypt, with its 
gigantic Cities, splendid Temples, colossal Pyrainids, 
and the Scenery, Productions, ancient Monuments, 
Statues and Tombs of those sacred and classical re- 
gions of the earth in which the scenes and events of 
Scripture History and Prophecy are laid, from the 
earliest dawn of authentic record to the present day. 
The first Lecture will embrace a general descrip- 
tion of the Geographical features of Egypt. 
Second Lecture—Climate and Production, Agri- 
culture and Natural History. 
Third Lecture— Ancient Cities and Monuments of 
Lower Egypt. 
Fourth Lecture—Ancient Cities and Monuments 
of Central Egypt. 
_ Fifth Lecture—Ancient City and Monuments of 
Upper Egypt. 
Sixth Lecture—Modern Cities, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Inhabitants. 
Double Tickets to admit a Gentleman and 
Lady, R5 90 
Single Tickets, 3 00 
To be obtained at the Bookstores of Wm D. Tick- 
nor, Gould, Kendal & Linceln, C. C. Little & Ce. 
and Weeks, Jordan & Co.—at the Library Room, 18 
School street, and of either of the Committee. 
N. P. KEMP, 
N. GREENE, Jr., > Committee. 
D. G. DEANE, 








AMES MUNROE & CO. are Publishers of the 
following valuable works, viz. 

Noyes’s New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, 
arranged in Chronological order. 3 vols 12mo, 
300 pages each. 

Pelfrey’s Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and Antiquities. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 532 





FOR FRENCH SCHOLARS. 


HE French Practical Teacher; a com plete 

Grammar of the French Language on the pro- 
gressive system ; by which the acquisition of wri ting 
and speaking French is made easy; comprising 244 
exercises, neatly written in the style of conversat ‘on; 
and a Vocabulary. By B. F. Bugard, 

The Plan of this Book differs trom all gramm. ars 
published, especially in the order of the rules a od 
composition of the exercises, in which not a sing le 
part of speech is employed until’ its use has bec :n 
fully stated and illustrated, As the rules are nun 1- 
bered, and the words of the exercises have over the m 
the numbers to be referred to for their translation 1, 
they afford to the student a constant, sure and eas y 
guide. In his progress through the exercises, tht is 
prepared, he isso often reminded of what is to Ee 
done, that he imust as necessarily and practiaclly lea ‘n 
and retain the: rule, without the tedious operation . of 
committing them to memory, as if he were to recit e 
them verbatim to an instructor. 

The French Practical Translator, or, easy metho d 

of learning; to translate French into English. Con 
taining a treatise on French pronunciation, the» 
general pritaciples for the use of the parts of speech , 
and directions for finding them in any dictionary  ~a 
collection of interesting exercises, the difficulties oi 
which are calculated gradually to increase with the 
knowled;re of students; a Vocabulary of the different 
words used in the exercises. Second Edition. By 
B. F. Bragard, 
The above two Books will be found very useful 
for pers ons wishing to instruct themselves, as they 
will ser ve all the purpose of private instruction with- 
out the use of any other Book. Published by J. H. 
FRAN CIS, 128 Washington st. eptjan s8 


H/\INNING ON FUTURE LIFE.—The Fu- 
ture Life. By W. E. Channing, D. D. Price 
50 cen ts per dozen. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
sept 8 Re 





ESUS AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS, or the Re- 
marks on the Four Gospels revised, with copious 
additions. By W. H. Furness. 
Just p:ablished and for sale by 
38 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 











NEW BROOKS, 

HE ! Merchant’s Daughter, By the author of Ag- 

nes Serle. 2 vols 
Lockh art’s Scott-—-fine edition ; 
The \ Voman of the World—-a novel, by the author 
of the D esennuyee. 

A Tr'ip to Boston, ina series of Letters to the edi- j 
tor of the United States Gazette. By E. (. Wines, 
Esq. au thor of Two Years and a Half in the Navy. 
Lect‘ ares on the Book of Esther, by the late Thom- | 
as M'#* sie, D D., author cf the Life of John Knox. 
The: Drooping Lily, by Miss S. Sherwood. 

H. P. NICHOLS & CO. { 

s & 147 Washington st. | 





[IF TEEN GALLON JUG—a third edition, of 
fo ur thousand copies, just published, with a sixth 4 
chapote2r added, 
Tei nperance Societies furnished at very low price. 

s 8 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


ES US AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS—or, the Re- . 
1b arks on the Four Gospels revised, with copious 
additions, By W. H. Furness. 

s:8 H. P. NICHOLS, & CO. 


NI IRTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, 
conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary, with a 
pre-g ‘ressive series ot easy Reading Lessons. By Le- 
vi W/. Leonard, author of the Literary and Scientific 
Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. Twelfth 
editi on. 
‘’ This little work is somewhat beyend the range 
of o' ar accustomed studies. But we cannot deny our- 
sely ‘es the satisfaction of saying, that as far as we are 
able to form an idea of what a Spelling Book should 
be, this is precisely that thing.—N. A. Review. 
* We consider it better adapted to small children 
tha n any Spelling Book which has ever falfen into 
our’ hands, and our experience in these books has 
bee :n considerable.’— Courier and Enquirer. 











Palfrey’s Sermons on Duties belonging to some of 
the Conditions and Relations of Private Life. Svo | 
pp 378 

The Principles and Results of the Ministry at Large 
in Boston. By Joseph Tuckerman, D.D. 12mo 
pp 339 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons for not believing the 
Doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the Nature 
of God and the Person of Christ. 12mo pp 372 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Subjects. 
In three pert, EF Man's Lishility to Sin. IL. 
Supplemental Wlustrations. - III. Man’s Capaci- 
ty toobey. 16mo pp 328 

Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St 
Paul to the Galatians, First and Second Corioth- 
ians, Romans, and Ephesians. To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay for the understanding of St Paul’s 
a by consulting St Paul himself. 8vo pp 
45 

Tucker’s Light of Nature pursued. From the 2d 
London Edition, revised and corrected. Together 
with som account of the Life of the Author, by 
Sir H. P. St John Mildmay, Bart., M. P. Four 
vols 8vo, each volume comprising about 480 pa- 


———— 


ges. 

Paley’s Complete Works, comprising the additional 
volume of Sermons first published in 1825. With 
a Memoir of his Life. Six vols 8vo, each volume 
comprising about 400 pages. 

Farr’s Family Prayers, composed for the use of Fam- 
ilies. I6mo pp 174 

Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, and Private Manual; 
to which are added, Forms for Religious Societies 
and Schools and Schools, with a Collection of 
Hymns. 12mo pp 348 

Ware’s Sunday Library for Young Persons. 
18mo 

Ware’s Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. Six vols I8mo 

Ware on the Formation of the Christian Character. 
18mo 

Views of Christian Truth, Piety and Morality, se- 


4 vols, 


lected from the Writings of Dr Priestley. With 
a Memoir of his Lite, by Henry Ware Jr. 12mo 
pp 288 

Muzzey’s Young Man’s Friend. 2d edition. J8mo' 


pp 190 

Muzzey’s Sunday School Guide, and Parents’ Man- 
ual. 18mo pp 234 

Whitman’s Friendly Letters to a Universalist, on 
Divine Rewards and Punishments, 16mo. pp. 
368 

The Unitarian 
8vo pp 590 

Brazer’s Essays on Divine Influence upon the Hu- 
man Soul. 18mo pp 154 


Conducted by Bernard Whitman. 





Meditations for the Sick, by Jonathan Cole. 18mo 
pp 120 s8 
HE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. By the 


authr of The Heiress, Agnes Serle, &c. In 2 
vols. 
s8 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


HE DROOPING LILY. By Miss 8S. Sher- 
wood ; with a fine copperplate—a_ beautiful lit- 
tle work for the young. 
Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


s8 


IRESIDE EDUCATION.--By the author of 

Peter Parley’s Tales. This work is designed to 
illustrate the principles of Education generally—to 
show the power of parents over their children —and 
to point out their duty, and the proper mode of dis- 
charging it. It treats ot schools and seminaries, and 
is calculated to aid teachers and others in the man- 
agement of them, 

Published by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
s8 


EW WORK ON CIVILIZATION. — General 
History of Civilization in Europe, from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire tothe French Revolution. 
Translated from the French of M. Guizot, Minister 
of Public Instruction, §&c. From the second English 











edition. 
Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. s8 





TX7ILLIAM TELL, a Drama, in five acts—from 
the German of Schiller. 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
co. s8 


R EMERSON’S DARTMOUTH ORATION 
—An Oration Delivered before the Literary 
Societies of Dartmouth College, July 24th, 1838. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. s8 


— OF THE DAY, No. 15—this day pub- 
ished. 
Contents ;—Nights at Sea—Bentley. 
The Deaf and Dumb Boy. 
The Broken Sixpence. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO, 








! *ublished by GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N.H., and 

GC’. ULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
3chool Committees and Teachers furnished with 

coy ties for examination on application to the Publish- 


ers . tnov25i&oa au 25 


ry i\HE OLD PAINTERS.—Historica!) Sketches of 
JL the Old Painters; by the author of Three Ex- 
periments of Living. 

Is not then the art 


Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 
Tuvisible yuest of Immortality, 


Stretched forth with trembling hope ? 
¢Ine vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
-For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 


a 25 


A INISTRY AT LARGE.—The Principles and 
Results of the Ministry at Large in Boston, by 
Joseph Tuckerman, in one volume, 12mo. 
one dollar. 
J ust published and for sale by 
a 25 JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

he FEW WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES. — The 

a Young Ladies’ Aid, by Rev J. Whitman. This 
isi an excellent work for ladies, and only about half 
the usual cost of books for their use. 
‘ It is written in the plain good sense and honest 
sin. cerity which characterize the productiuns of that 
gen tleman, 
* Itis nota pretty book, to be admired—nor an 
ani using book, to make one laugh—nor a pathetic 
bew sk, to make you ery—nor a romantic book, to make 
you forget your dinner or your sleep—but something 
tar better and higher than this—it has a nobler pur- 
pos-e and a holier aim. Jt is a book which is caleu- 
lated to give better views o? life, and higher notions 
of duty, and a deeper sense of responsibility. "tisa 
be ok which should be owned and studied by every 
young lady that can procure it..— Maine Chron. 

WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
a25 . 121 Washington st. 








Price 





FyNUE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
{4 Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
amd Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series of this work, consisting of five vol- 
u mes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes, These volumes embrace a wide 
resnge of subjects, and their general character may 
beinferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, from the following list of the principal 
«contributors, 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

Prot. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D.. of Cambridge. 

Rev. Jobn Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rev. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M. L. Hurlburt, of Philadelphia. 

Rey. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev, Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rev. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. I. 

Rev. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

Rev. George Ripley, of Boston. 

Rev. Caleb Stetson, of Medford, 

Rev. William P. Lunt, of Quincey. 

Rev, George W. Biirnap, of Baltimore, Md. 
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Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers. 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novem- | 
ber, and January, making six numbers in each year. } 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subscribers paying postage, and 
taking the risk of conveyance. 

The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the second numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


HISTORY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


having been prepared by President Quiucy and 
presented by him to the. Corporation of the College, 
to be disposed of ii whatever way they should deem 
most for the benefit of the Seminary, they have de- 
termined to publish the same by subscription, and to 
cow the proceeds to the increase of its beneficiary 
unds. 

The work will contain a civil, ecclesiastical, liter- 
ary and financial history of Harvard University, dur- 
ing two centuries from its foundation, with biograph- 
ical notice of allits principle benefactors, so far as 


any account of them can be obtained, and an Appen- ~ 


dix containing important documents illustrative of 
the work, and a full account of the Centennial Cele- 
bration in 1836. It will be ornamented with engra- 
vings, representing general views of the College 
buildings, in their ancient and present state,and such 
of its public halls as possess any particular historical 
interest. 

The work will be published in. two octavo volumes, 
containing at least five hundred pages each, printed 
in the best style of Fo'som, Weils, & Thurston, at 
the University Press, and delivered to subscribers, 
in elegant cloth binding, for two dollors and fifty 
cents a volume. 

The publisher having also relinquished all com- 
pensation for his services, subscribers may be assured 
that the entire net proceeds will be devoted exclu- 
sively to funds designed to assist indigent students ia 
the University. 

THOMAS W. WARD, Tr. Harv. Coll. 

aug 25 


ACADEMICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
PELLING.—Ewmerson’s National Spelling Book, 
and Introduction to do. 

READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book of Reading. 

ARITH METIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 3, and Key; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercisesand Key. 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 


HIS V — Danlag?— Ranke nf sha TU mitad States : 
do ST cond and Third Books; the Historical 


Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronolagy, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPH Y.—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 





phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- - 


bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children. 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. 

CHEMISTRY.—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry, 
stereotype edition. 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher ; 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy. Sullivan’s Mora? 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship ; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping ; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 

DICTION ARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, 
and do Elementary ; Johnsen’s and Walker’s im- 
proved by Todd. 

The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 

Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 

Published by G. W. PALMER & CO. 

School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 

sept l 


THE MISSES GROVE’S SCHOOL. 
HE Autumn term will commence on Monday, 
Sept. 3d. Pupils unable to attend at the begin- 
ning of the term, may be admitted between the hours 
of nine and twelve on Mondays and Wednesdays. 

The Misses Grove wish to receive four young la- 
dies into their family as boarders, to whose moral 
and intellectual improvement they will devote their 
constant attention. Daily exercise in the open air, 
accompanied by an Instructress, will be insisted 
upon. 

Cards of terms &c. may be obtained on application 
tothe Rev. Dr. Stone, Boston; tothe Rev. T. H. 
Vail, Cambridge ; or to the ladies themselves at their 
residence, 9 Winter street. 

Sept. 1. 


\ AYLAND’S HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY 
—second edition, this day received by 
sl WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


EAUTIFUL EDITIONS, in splendid bindings, 
of Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, Moore, Pope, 
Burns, Coleridge, Shelly aud Keates; Aiken’s Brit- 
ish Poets; Rogers’s Italy ; Hume, Smollet and Mil- 
ler’s History of England; Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture ; Miss Edgeworth’s Works; Milton’s Paradise 
Lost ; Johnson’s Works; Bosweil’s Life of Johnson ; 
Bulwer’s and Marryatt’s Works. 
For sale at 
sl 


NCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, complete in 
13 vols—edited by Dr Lieber. 
For sale at 
s4 

LANK BOOKS, Paper, Quills, Ink, &e &e.—A 

good assortment of Stationary, English and A- 
merican, for sale at 
si TICK NOR’S. 

INTS TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, and Max- 

ims for Merchants—I vol 12:no, 96 pages; price 
31 cefits. Just published, and for sale by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
a 2 134 Washington st. 


BILLERICA ACADEMY. 
HE Fall term of this Academy will commence 
on Wednesday, Sept 6. 
A few scholars ean obtain Board in the family with 
the Preceptor. T. RICE, Preceptor. 
an 25 3t 











TICKNOR’S, 





TICK NOR’S. 











PURE SPERM OIL. 
E T..HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, end Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 





DVENTURES OF A KUSSILBASH, an ex- 

cellent Eastern tale, is now printing in Waldie’s 

Library, the cheapest Periodical Reprint published 
in this country. Published for New England by 
ais WEEKS, JORDAN & €0. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, for July—with 
illustrations and additional chapters of Oliver 
Twist. 

Just received—for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 

CO. a 18 

ISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS—a complete edition 
in one volume 8vo—containing Pride and Pre- 
judice, Mansfield Park, Persuasion, Sense and Sen- 
sibility, Emma, and Northanger Abbey—to which 
is added a biography of the author. ‘ 

Just published, and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS 
& CO. a 18 
rP\HE FAMILY MAGAZINE, furnishing near- 

ly 500 pages per annum, with many hundred 
engravings and entertaining illustrations of subjects, 
at but $1,50. Issued monthly, in New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Beston, 


al8 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


HANNING—niniature edition— Dr Channing's 
Works, in two miniature volumes, bound ia silk, 
gilt, and in cloth—together with a large assortment 
of British Classics, for presents. 
For sale at TICKNOR’S, 
al8 corner of Washington and School sts. 


T)EMOCRACY IN AMERICA, by A'exis de 








Tocqueville. A new supply just received and 
for sale at TICKNOR’S, 
a 18 corner of Washington and School sts. 


EW SUPPLIES—August 14.— Poetry of Trav- 
elling, by Mrs Gilman. Homeward Bouud, by 
Cooper—together with supplies of all the late works, 
This day received at TICKNOR’S. 
aug 18 


XFORD DRAWING BOOK—together with a 
fresh supply ot popular Drawing Books— 
This day received at TICKNOR’S. 
aug 18 
fy HE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE — Edited by 
Mrs Whittlesey, at $1 per annum. 
A few copies at WEEKS, JORDAN & CO’S. 
au 25 


ELSON ON INFIDELITY.—A new edition 
of this popular work, which has been for a long 
time out of print, this day received, and for sale to 


the trade and at retail, by 
au 18 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO.. 
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(From Milman’s * Martyr of Antioch.’) 
MARGARITA. 


What means yon blaze on high? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-paved land 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height, in burning rows ascend- 
ing; 
Some with their wings outspread, 
And bowed the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting. 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they ; 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 


Higher and higher still, 
More lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of th’ everlasting dwelling. 
Cherub and seraph pace 
To illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes frem their white 
shoulders swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts the angelic song, 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring 
Hosanna o’er hosanna, louder soaring ; 
That faintly echoing down to mortal ears, 
Hath seemed the concert sweet of the harmonious 
spheres. 


Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And Io! beside tne rounts 


Of flowing light, Christ’s chosen saints reclining ; 
Dictinet amid the blaze, 
Their palm-crowned heads they raise, 
Their white robes e’en through that o’erpowering 
lustre shining. 
e Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright twelve have sate, 
O’er the celestial Zion high uplitted ; 
While those with deep prophetic rapture gifted, 
Where life’s glad river roll’s its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams. 


Again—I see again 

The great victorious train, 
The martyr-army from their toils reposing ; 

The blood-red robes they wear, 

Empurpling all the air, 
Even their immortal limbs the signs of wounds dis- 

closing. 

O holy Stephen! thou 

Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
When under the heaped stones in anguish lying, 
The clasping hands were fondly raised to heaven, 
And thy last accents prayed thy foes might be for- 

given. 


Beyond! ah, who is there, 
With the bright snowy hair? 
°T is He—'t is he, the Son of Man appearing, 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph host beheld with awe and fear- 
ing. 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Hark! thunders from his throne, like steel-clad ar- 
mies marching— 
The Christ ! the Christ commends us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we 
come! 


(From the Sunday School Journal. 
MY MOTHER KNELT IN PRAYER. 


When in my boyhood’s gladsome day, 
My heart was light as air, 

I wandered to a Jonely room, 
Where mother knelt in prayer. 


Her hands were clasped in fervency, 
Her lips moved without sound ; 
Yet, awe-struck, solemnly I felt 
I stood on holy ground. 


My mother, all-entranced in prayer, 
My presence heeded not ; 

I reverently turned away 
In silence from the spot. 


My gentle mother never knew 
That I had seen her pray 

In secrecy ; but I revered 
Her doubly from that day. 


She died: and I, an orphan, since 
Through many cares have strayed ; 

But God has kept me,—and I feel 
He heard her when she prayed. 


Philadelpia, Aug., 1838. T. McK, 


WOMAN. 


Woman! thou art a lovely flower, 
A bright and cherished thing, 

Proud man bends ’neath thy sovereign power, 
From peasant churl to king. 


A seraph flown from Eden’s bowers, 
Bestowing bliss on earth, 

Twining man’s fate with Love’s sweet flowers, 
Bright as their heavenly birth. 


Holy, thrice holy, is the part 
Through life to thee that ’s given, 

Well might the poet say thou art 
The link *twixt earth and heaven. 


Such art thou, Woman, when thy mind 
Equals thy glowing form— 

When not thy deadliest foe can find 
One trace of passion’s storm. 


Where is thy beauty? where the spell 
That made all hearts thine own ? 

If passion bids thy heart rebel, 
Thy power—thby charms are flown. 


What art thou, then ?—A lvathsome weed, 
Destroying buds more fair— 

Making e’en life a curse indeed ; 
Nought dwells with thee save care. 


Oh, ever be life’s worshipped flower, 
Thy heart its Eden fair, 

Then shall man bless the cherished hour 
That he first entered there. 


Angel and flower be thou to him, 
Lead thou his thoughts above ; 

Teach him all earthly lights burn dim 
Betore thy holier love. 





: bi * . Life 
Derives its value from its use alone, 
Not for itself--but for a nobler end : 
Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 
Johnson. 
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THE POWERS OF MEMORY AND TOUCH. 
FROM A LONDON PAPER. 

Last Monday night, a truly singular display 
of natural capabilities took place at the Argyle 
Rooms, in Regent street. The Rabbi Hersh 
Danemark, a Professor of Hebrew and Rabbin- 
ical literature, from Stutchim, in Poland, appear- 
ed on a small platform before an auditory, ap- 
parently very familiar with the Hebrew language 
and literature, He was accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Breslau as interpreter, who stated the 
Rabbi’s willingness to recite any portion of the 
Talmud which might be demanded by any one 
amongst his auditory, who would merely state 
the number of the page and line at which he 
wished him to commence. 

The Rabbi is a middle seized man, rather 
slender, with a sallow drooping cast of counte- 
nance, terminated by a small sharp beard. His 
eye is dark and little seen, but always quick 
and confident; his forehead retreating, and his 
head particularly high in the regions of vener- 
ation, firmness, self-esteem, and love of appro- 
bation. “The perceptive organs are well devel- 
oped ; order is particularly full, but number is 
moderate, and, stranger still, the position of the 
eyes afford no indication of any remarkable ful- 
ness of lanzuage. His coal-black hair was 
nearly covered by a velvet cap. One nicely 
curled lock fell down on each side, and served 
as a substitute for whiskers, 

He declares himself to be twenty-four years 


old, but looks 28 or 30. He wore a silk pelisse, 
or surplice, wnich reacnea ww nis reet, Tastenea 


round his waist by a gold wrought girdle. He 
replied to the questions put by numbers of his 
auditory, in a loud, confident voice, walking to 
and fro on his little stage, often stopping to com- 
mand silence amongst his noisy audience, and 
continuing to chaunt his question with a rapidi- 
ty which his rival professors, who undertook the 
task of reading, seemed scarcely able to keep 
pace with. His rough pronunciation and yolu- 
ble delivery more resembled the continuous ovt- 
puring of waters which had burst their bounds 
than any thing we ever heard. 

It would de endless to detail the queries and re- 
plies that occurred during the examination of an 
hour and a half, and which fully satisfied all pres- 
ent that he had the seven volumes folio of the 
Talmud (notes, text, and commentary,) by heart, 
not merely consecutively, but in any order; 
that he knew the contents of every line taken 
numerically on every page, and, in short, knew 
the place of every word, in every line, in every 
one of its seven thousand pages!* The proof 
was that he permitted any body to stick a pin 
through any number of Jeaves, and then freely 
and unerringly told the word punctured on any 
given page ! 

The books used in this examination were 
seven volumes of the Talmud, of the Berlin and 
Frankfort edition, supplied by an individual 
present desirous of testing his powers; but the 
Rabbi declared his willingness to answer ques- 
tions according to any edition that any body 
might present to him. He professes to know 
thus by rote the Mishava also; in short, 8,000 
pages of Hebrew, which he can repeat in any 
quantity, and commencing in any place that 
any body pleases. 

But perhaps a more singular capability than 
even this extraordinary power of memory was 
developed in a subsequent ilustration of the 
Rabbi’s powers. He requested any person 
merely to insert his fingers into one of the thick 
volumes of the Talmud, and several times as- 
tonished his assistants by informing them what 
words were touched by their fingers in these 
blind and random sortes Talmudiana. 

The writer of this notice made one amongst 
these essayists, and observed that the Rabbi al- 
so inserted his fingers, and felt carefully, though 
quickly, the marginal commentaries adjacent 
to the edge of the leaf, and then boldly pro- 
nounced the number of the page on the passage 
thus hit upon! No sense but that of touch 
(that we are aware of) could have possibly aid- 
ed in his divination of these still unopened pa- 
ges! Several of the spectators (who certainly 
did not look beneath the surface) exclaimed in 
astonishment at his surprising powers of sight, 





in being able to count the leaves in a mass, off 
hand by their edges. We, however felt toler- 
ably certain that the exercise of very suscepti- 
ble powers of feeling was the modus operandi 
in this particular, We should have been happy 
to bear testimony to the correctness of the Rab- 
bi’s powers of divination in these oracular doings, 
but not being versed in Hebrew literature, (and 
equally ignorant of Chaldee, Persian, Arabic, 
Russ, and Polish, the only tongues which the 
Rabbi spoke,) we were obliged to rest content 
with the satisfaction displayed by the erudite 
individuals who had taken an active part in the 
examination of the Rabbi, amongst whom were 
Professors Breslau and Sampson, Mr Leo, read- 
er to the Western Synagogue, and Mr Linden. 
thal, secretary to the New Synagogue. 

The audience was by no means so numerous 
as might be expected, from the nature of the 
announcement, which, in addition to the won- 
ders of memory, Jed the Public to expect some 
astonishing exhibitions of the power of sight. 
This latter display was, however, confined to the 
rapid inspection and estimate of the number of 
lines in any printed page presented to his view. 
This operation he certainly accomplished in a 
quick and surprisingly exact manner, guessing 
off hand, in perhaps half the time that even 
very ready reckoners could, to within one line 
in 50 or 60; but this performance, clever as it 
was, scarce deserved to he mentioned in con- 
nexion with the almost miraculous retention and 
precision of memory evinced by his repetition 
of the Talmud, 

The Rabbi declares that he possesses certifi- 
cates from the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, the King of Saxony, and Prince Pas- 
kewitch, &c. At Warsaw, it appears, he ex- 
hibited one of his extraordinary efforts of mem- 
ory. The muster roll of more than 200 soldiers 
was called over, when he immediately repeat- 
ed it forward and backward, without an error. 


* A volume of the Talmud contains, on an aver- 
age, from eight hundred to a thousand pages, each 
page averaging sixty to seventy lines of text, as ma- 
ny of comment, and as many of notes. 


Power or Exectriciry.—A salad of mus- 
tard or water cress may be produced in a few 
minutes by the assistance of electricity. ‘The 
procesg is to immerse the seed for a few days 
previously, in diluted oxymuriatic acid, then 
sow it ina very light soil, letting it be cover- 
ed with a metallic cover, and then bring it in 
contact with an electrical machine. By the 
agents employed in this process, eggs, which 
require from nineteen to twenty days applica- 








} tion of animal heat to hatch them—may be 
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hatched in afew hours, Rain water, apparent. 
ly free from any noxious animalcula, in an hour 
may be rendered full of living insects !—Merc. 
Journal. 





First Mepican DEGREE CONFERRED IN 
America.—In the year 1768, a medical school 
was commenced at New York, in connection 
with Columbia College, in which Drs, Closy, 
Bard, Jones, Middleton, Smith, and Tenant 
constituted the faculty. In 1779, the degree 
ot bachelor of medicine was conferred upon 
Samuel Kissman and Robert Tucker, In 1770, 
Dr Tucker received the degree of doctor in 
medicine. This was the first time it had ever 
been conferred in America. William Bull, son 
of the Lient. Governor of South Carolina, was 
the first white person born in that State and the 
first American who took the degree of M. D., 
which he received at Leyden, in 1734,—Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal. 


_ 


Lapies Ripinc Sipeways.—The honor of 
the introduction of riding sideways by women, 
in England, is attributed to Anne of Bohemia, 
consort of Richard the Second. She it was 
(according to Stow) that originally showed the 
women of this country how gracefully and con- 
veniently they might ride on horseback side- 
ways. Another old historian, enumerating the 
new fashions of Richard the Second’s reign, 
observes, ‘likewise noble ladies then used high- 
heads, and cornets, and robes with long trains, 
and seats on side-saddles on their horses, by 
the example of the respectable Queen Anne, 
daughter of the King of Bavaria, who first in- 


*redueod the custom into this Kingdom; for be- 
fore women of every rank rode as meu du. Tu 


his beautiful illustrative picture of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims, Slothard appears to have 
committed an anachronism in placing the most 
conspicuous female character of his fine compo- 
sition sideways on her steel. ‘That the lady 
should have been depicted riding in the male 
fashion, might, it strikes us, have been inferred, 
without any historical research on the subject, 
from the poet’s describing her as having on her 
feet ‘a paire of spurres sharpe.’—The Young 
Lady's Equestrian Manual. 





Instinct oF Animats,—The following is 
from a new work on Natural History, published 
in England. 

Travelling Cats. A lady residing in Glas- 
gow, had a handsome cat sent to her from Edin- 
burg ; it was conveyed to her in a close bas- 
ket, and in a carriage. She .was carefully 
watched for two months, but having produced 
a pair of young ones at the end of that time, 
she was left at her own discretion, which she 
very soon employed in disappearing with both 
her kittens. The lady at Glasgow wrote to 
her friend in Edinburg, deploring her loss, and 
the cat was supposed to have formed some new 
attachment, with as little reflection as men and 
women sometimes do. About a fortnight, how- 
ever, after her disappearance at Glasgow, her 
well known mew was heard at the street door 
of her old mistress, and there she was, with 
both her kittens; they in the best state, but 
she very thin. It is clear that she should car- 
ry only one kitten at a time. The distance 
from Glasgow to Edinburg is forty miles, so 
that if she brought one kitten part of the wey, 
pew then went back for the other, and thus 

conveyed them alternately, she must have trav- 
elled one hundred and twenty miles at least. 
Her prudence must likewise have suggested the 
necessity of journeying in the night, with many 
other precautions for the safety of her young. 





Prices a Century aGo,—From a private 
pin money account-book of Sir Thomas []am- 
mer’s first wife, a widow of the first Duke of 
Grafton, one may gather the expenses and 
guess the habits of a Jady of fashion almost one 
hundred and fifty years ago, as well as Jearn 
something of prices, Thus, green tea was 24s. 
per lb.; coffee 63; and chocolate 5s. 6d.; cam- 
bric was 10s, per yard; and advertisement in 
the ‘Courant, about a watch case,’ 3s. 6d.; 
brandy ls. 3d. per quart; hair-cutting, 21s. Gd. 
In comparing the greater part of these prices 
with those of the present day, an allowance 
must also be made for the greater cheapness of 
necessaries at that period,—a striking proof of 
the stimulating effect of demand in increasing 
supply, and of the general advantage which fol- 
lows improvements in any kind of productions. 





THE BROKEN PRISM. 
BY MISS H. F, GOULD. 


A sob shook the bosom of the infant boy, as 
the zephyr shakes a Jeaf; and sorrow had come 
over his beaming face, as the mist before a star. 
A tear lay below his full dark eye ; anda bright 
crimson drop tipped his small white finger. 
The sparkling fragments of a broken prism 
clinked in his frock-skirt, as he held it by its 
hem, in his left hand; while he put forth the 
other, with a look of horror at the blood, and 
ran to seek his mother. 

* Mother! mother!’ he piteously cried, ‘take 
away this blood ; and join my broken plaything ! 
Mend it! or I cannot cast colors round the 
room ; or make pieces of rainbow any more! I 
staid where you bade me. I sat upon the car- 
pet, or leaned against the sofa, till the wide 
light of the window had dwindled to a narrow 
streak, Then, only once, I left the parlor, and 
carried the prism to the door, tocatch the whole 
sun, and make larger pieces of the rainbow. 

‘As [ stood upon the marble step, a beautiful 
white dove come and lit by me. I sprang 
totake her; but she was gone in a moment. 
Before I could touch her feathers, she was off, 
in the high air! The prism slipped from me, 
and fell. When [I turned to find it, it looked 
like clear water sprinkled on the marble. I 
took up the pieces, and tried to put them to- 
gether; but they all had sharp edges! One has 
cut my finger :—take my hand in yours, mother, 
and feel how it aches! 0, still the pain; and 
join my broken prism! 

‘I feel all thy pains, my child; and will bind 
up thy wound; but I cannot quell its anguish, 
or make whole the lamented prism, 

‘Breaking thy promise, and my command, 
thou hast also broken the plaything. All this 
sorrow, for which thou hast exchanged the joy 
of sporting with the colors of the rainbow, is 
the fruit of one mispEED! But let the pain of 
thy hand and the grief of thy heart, he laid up 
in thy memory for future good—they may yet 
prove a treasure to thee, As long as thou shalt 
iive, remember this drop of blood, and thy 
mother’s word, when she wiped it away, 
‘Innocence, like a white dove, flies from the 
hand of him whose feet are turned into the path 
of the disobedient ; and-he goeth forth to sow 
that, whereof he shall only reap anguish and 
tears. The fruit of error is bitterness !’ 
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Thus the mother spake to her boy; but the 
rest she said to herself; for the child could not 
understand it. 

‘Poor thing! he has begun betimes to find 
how soon our brightest joys may become, in 
their ruins, instruments to wound us, _ By their 
smoothness do they slide away, to prove their 
fragile nature. Their very polish is akin to 
destruction ! 

‘Hope isa prism. When our sun is un- 
clouded, we see in it, al) the beautiful hues of 
the bow of promise—by it, we cast them on the 
objects that surround us. But if, like this frail 
thing, whose deceitful fragments have drawn 
tears and blood from my tender boy, our hopes 
be made up of the glittering sands of earth, how 
soon may they be dashed to atoms! Then will 
they come with sharp edges, to cut keenly across 
our heart-strings ; or be like water that is spilt, 
and cannot be gathered up; while the dove of 
peace flies away, and leaves our bosoms deso- 
late ! 

‘Oh, may my child find his hope in the pure, 
enduring crystal that is clasped between the 
covers holding the Erernan Worp, which 
never can he broken! In this shall he behold 
the power and glory of the Sun of an unchang- 
ing world. It will enliven the things of time 
with a reflection of the fair, unfading colors 
that adorn the throne and beautify the palace 
of Him who placed his bow in the heavens—a 
sign of the covenant between himself and his 
creatures, 

‘ It will delight the eye of his soul with a view 
of Truth, Justice, Love, Mercy, and Peace, as 
they blend in one blessed covenant token, to 
remain and brighten, when the heavens are 

assing away; and to appear in its fulness of 

eauty and perfection, when there is‘a new 
heaven and a new earth.’ 

‘Then will the Spirit that once took the form 
of a dove, hover over him, with balm for all his 
wounds; and they will be bound up by the 
careful hand of ong, whose love passes even 
that of a mother "’ 

‘Vewburyport, Mass, 
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COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rey. Joseph B. Felt. 


HAIR. 

Men of the Jewish nation anciently wore their 
hair short. Absalom appears to have been an ex- 
ception. The Apostle Paul, having imbibed the 
views of his countrymen, wrote to the Corinthians ; 
‘ Doth not even nature itself teach you, thatif a man 
have long hair, it is a shame to him? The Jews 
were distinguisted from other nations, by such a cus- 
tom. The Gauls were very fond of long hair. When 
Julius Cesar conquered them, he commanded it to 
be cut short, as a sign of their subjection to him. 
Different lengths of hair in France formerly denoted 
rank. The King having the longest, and the slaves, 
or villains as then called, the shortest. Pope Ani- 
cetus, who died 168 A. D. perceiving that the 
clergy were violating the Apostolic instruction, by 
letting their locks become lengthened, required them 
to cease from this indulgence. A canon of 1096 de- 
clared, that all who were seen with long hair, should 
not enter the Church while living, nor be prayed for 
when dead. Under the reign of Edward the Confes- 
sor, men wore their hair long. Bishop Walston se- 
verely censured this practice, and when any bowed 
down tbeir hands to receive his blessing, he would 
clip off a lock with his sharp knife, and denounce 
judgments against them, ifthey delayed to goand do 
likewise with all the rest. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was customary to have the hair cut 
close on the top of the head, and to let it grow long 
on the sides. When our colonies were planted, the 
most fashionable gentlemen in England wore ene 
lock on the left side longer than the rest, which went 
by the name of love lock. Mr Higginson of Salem, 
in speaking of the Indians here, in 1629, says: Their 
hair is generally black, and cut before, like our gen- 
tlewomen, and one lock longer than the rest, much 
like to our gentlemen, which fashion, I think, came 
from hence to England.” Mr Prynne wrote, the year 
betore, a quarto, published in London, against such a 
custom, which was entitled, ‘The unloveliness of 
love locks.’ 

The wearing of long hair by males, in the early 
period of Massachusetts, excited much attention and 
many fears on the part of its most noted colonists. 
In the Cobler, previously quoted, we have the ensu- 
ing passages: ‘ If those who are termed rattle heads 
and impuritans, would take up a resolution to begin 
moderation of hair, to the just reproach of those that 
are called puritans and round heads, I would honor 
their manliness, as mnch as others godliness, so long 
as | knew what man or honor meant. If neither of 
them can find a barber’s shop, let them turn into 
Psalin 68, 21st v., Jeremiah 7, 29th v., 1 Cor. 11, 
Iith v. He is ill kept, that is kept by his own sin. 
A short promise is a far safer guard than a long lock. 
I ain sure men use not to wear such manes.’ In 
1649 the magistrates of our colony passed a declara- 
tion, from which we make the following extract: 
‘Forasmuch as the wearing of long haire, after the 
manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians, hath began 
to invade New England,’ we, ‘therefore, have 
thought it necessarie for the clearing of our owne in- 
nocencie in this behalfe, to declare and manifest our 
dislike and detestation against the wearing of such 
long haire, as against a thing uncivil and unmanly ; 
and if, after the publication of this declaration, any 
shall be found still to continue to weare long haire to 
the deforming of themselves and the grieving and 
offending of sober and modest men, they shall there- 
by justly incurr the note of impudency, and ought to 
be accounted of as men, whe are corrupters of good 
manners.” When this subject came down to the 
deputies, they declined giving it their sanction. 
Their non-concurrence shows, that they regarded 
the fashion in view with more tolerance than ‘ the 
honored magistrates.’ These gentlemen requested 
the clergy to co-operate with them, ‘as often as they 
shall see cause, to manifest their zeale against it, in 
their publike administration, and take care, that the 
members of their churches be not defiled therewith.’ 
It seems, however, that the popular passion for such 
a practice was stronger than magisterial advice or 
authority. We may further perceive how some of 
our fathers in the ministry felt on this subject, from 
a quotation of the will, made by Ezekiel Rogers of 
Rowley. This clergyman, who deceased in 1661, 
even disinherited a nephew, because he did not think 
and act as he did as to the fashion under considera- 
tion. The language is, ‘ | doe protest against all evil 
fashions and guises of this age, both in apparel and 
that general disguisement of longe ruffian like haire.’ 
Tn 1675, our legislature, while speaking of evils, as 
subjecting the people to judgments, say: ‘Long hair, 
like women’s hair, is worn by men.’ John Lever- 
ett, who was chief magistrate at the time, appears in 
his portrait with short, full locks, and thus shows, 
that he consistently united example with precept. 
Still, the admonition of civil authorities in this re- 
spect, was not generally heeded. Some men, who 
did not adopt the practice of appearing with wigs, had 
their long hair tied up in aclub, or queue with black 
ribbon. Persons of note would wear it, so dressed, 
in silk bags, ornamented with needle work. Such 
was the popularity of long hair, that individuals, who 
had it short, would have u false queue fastened to it 
by astring. Among this class, there was no small 
degree of false shame, whenever it was discovered, 
that they were thus showed off by this handy work 
of the barber. Men of laborious callings would fre- 
quently have eel-skins tied around their hair, under 
the supposition, that they caused it to grow. This 
covering for the pate, about which there has always 
been more or less care, charge, change, and pains, 
continued long amgng the male portion of the com- 
munity, till 35 years past. An eminent laly relates, 
that, at the beginning of this period, an English gen- 
tleman dined at her table with other guests; that his 
appearance was very ludicrous in the view of the 
company, because he had parted with his long locks, 
and showed nothing but what was then terme a 
brush head. But this cropping of the hair came 
gradually into vogue, and has long ceased to be a 
subject of surprise or satire. Thus the ‘Brutus 
heads,’ or *‘ Round-heads’ of the parliamentary oppo- 
nents of Charles Ist, made and have sustained their 
appearance. As well known, while this custom has 
been adopted almost altogether, by males, it has not 
been without imitation among females. Thus, after 


various attempts by high authorities to reduce the 
longitude of the hair, it has been brought to their 
standard by the voluntary change of the fashionable 
world. With regard to ladiess there has never been 
any dispute since the occupation of New England, 
but they had a right to appear with locks as long as 
they pleased. In this respect they have the strong 
support of Scripture. In reference t> having the 
hair either combed over or off the foreheads of males, 
mest of their likenesses, for two centuries, which 
have met our eye, are drawn according to the last of 
these two modes. As to the females, in this partic- 
ular, all their portraits, for the same period, which 
we have observed, have the hair parted on the fore- 
head. About 1650, the practice of having the bair 
cover the forehead, prevailed to some extent with 
both sexes. The ladies had ringlets where the hair 
parted on the forehead, and some of them had it curl- 
ed much like a wig, and others had it braided and 
rounded in a knot on the crown. In 1675, when the 
General Court of Massachusetts reproved men for 
appearing with long hair, they stated, that afflictions 
were brought on the country, ‘ By women’s wearing 
borders of hair and their cutting, curling and laying 
out their hair, which practice doth prevail and in- 
crease, especially among the younger sort.’ This, 
like kindred customs, had little restraint even on the 
daughters of puritans. These seemed to have it, as 
the language of their thoughts, it we obey our rulers 
in other respects, we must be excused in point of 
fashions, About 1710, the hair of both sexes was 
combed from the forehead and worn so till sixty 
years since. During this period, it was turned up 
by ladies to the top of the head, and fastened there, 
among the poorer class, ‘with a quill, but among oth- 
ers with a silver or gold bodkin. Afterwards, this 
custom was abolished, so that the hair was again al- 
lowed to cover a considerable part of the forehead. 
This lasted till 30 years past, and then its opposite 
began to prevail. The writer recollects, that when 
such a change first showed itself, it was accounted by 
many, as the mark of vain boldness in the individuals, 
who stept cut of the common track and brushed away 
the locks from their foreheads. But use has laid all 
such spectres of objection. Before and after 1735, 
females of the ton appeared with spangles in their 
curls. About 85 years ago, they had rolls, consid- 
erably stuffed and covered with silk, placed on their 
heads, and they turned their front hair over them so 
as to fall down behind. Twenty years subsequent 
to this, they wore cushions of horse hair, over which 
they combed their own locks, as they had over the 
rolls, so that, at times it would be nearly a foot above 
the crown. Such a wearing of the hair is seen on 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s likenessex We are credi- 
bly informed, that this high minded costume receiv- 
ed a great check among our ladies by the dark day of 
1780. Many who had cushions, laid thei aside, and 
others who retained them, had them lowered by 
several degrees. Still, the reform was not so great, 
but that the very next year, the Abbe Robin, being 
in Boston, makes the ensuing remark. Speaking of 
the ladies’ dress at church, he says: ‘The hair of 
the head is raised and supported upon cushions to an 
extravagant height, somewhat resembling the man- 
ner in which the French ladies wore their hair some 
years ago.” That a grace might not be wanting to 
the cushion, it was set off with gauze on the top, of 
a cylindrical form, stiffened with white wires. The 
same author, just quoted, in giving his observations 
on Rhode Island and Connecticut, thus expresses 
himself: ‘ The head dresses of all the women, ex- 
cept quakers, are high, spreading, and decked pro- 
fusely with gauzes.’ The reign of the cushion con- 
tinued about a fourth of acentury. It was succeed- 
ed by craping and curling, which have lasted more 
or less, ever since. Within 25 years, as we may 
well remember, false curls have greatly abounded, 
so that heads, beautiful as that of the Venus de Me- 
dicis, have had their temples and foreheads loaded 
with clusters or bunches, which it would puzzle even 
a Spurzheim to explain favorably. 

Another practice has been adopted by misses, 
whose age descends from 16, for about a year, which 
seems rather erratic ;—it is to have their hair braided 
behind a Ja Chinois, sometimes in one parcel, pend 
entin the middle of the back; often in two, so as to 
have one coursing its way down each shoulder ; and 
occasionally in three, to take as many and such posi- 
tions as are designated. This fashion reminds us of 
the phrase, ‘A Pasha from one to three tails,’ though 
we are aware, that his are procured from the horse, 
and are used as military standards. The powdering 
of natural or false curls, was known in England be- 
fore the settlement of our country. Like other whims 
of fashionable coteries, it has had its elevations and 
depressions. From 1689, it gained considerably on 
popular favor. It was customary with some gentle- 
men to have the shoulders and backs of their coats 
powdered as well as their heads. It appears that, 
in 1781, when Abbe Robin visited Boston, powder 
was not much used by the female part of the com- 
munity. His observation was, ‘Instead of powder- 
ing, they often wash the head, which answers the 
purpose well enough, as their hair is commonly of 
an agreeable light color; but the more fashionable 
among them, begin now to adopt the present Euro- 
pean method of setting off the head to the best ad- 
vantage.” For no small period after this, it was com- 
mon for both sexes, and for children as well as 
adults, to appear with powdered heads. Such acus- 
tom lasted till about 40 years ago. To show us that 
it is not the representation of mere fancy, we now 
and then behold ‘a piece of the old world’ gravely 
threading his way in the streets of our cities, and 
giving us occular proof of its bye-gone popularity. 
We are told, that Lampridius ridiculed the emperor 
Commodus for having his false hair powdered with 
scrapings of gold. We are not sure but that the same 
historian, if living in our day, would, though not 
having so much of an occasion, endeavor to raise a 
laugh against the past custom of filling the locks with 
less costly though more perfumed dust. 
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: C R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 
Boston. 


I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. Ke. which 
will be sold low. tf apl4 





CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
OR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Saml. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4,Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. tf n18 

TEVENS’S NEW WORK.—Incidents of Travel 
in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Poland, by the 
author ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea,’ 
§c. 2 vols—with a map, engravings §c. 
Just published, for sale by 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a 25 147 Washington street. 


NSTITUTE LECTURES. — The Introductory 
Discourse, and the Lectures delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Worcester, Ms. 
Aug. 1837. Including a Journal of Proceedings and 
a list of the officers. Published under the direction 
of the Board of Censors. 
A few copies for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. 134 Washington st. a 25 
MERSON’S ADDRESS—delivered before the 
Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, 
Sunday evening, 15th July, 1838. 
Just published, for sale by 
au 25 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
TEVENS’ NEW WORK.—Travels in Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland. 
This day received by WEEKS, JORDAN §& Co. 


au 25 











HE OLD PAINTERS.—Historical Sketches of 
the Old Painters, by the author of * Three Ex- 
periments of Living.’ 


Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. au 25 


EWEY’S Old World and New 
Dewey’s Discourses, vol. 1 
Dewey’s Discourses on Moral Views of Commerce, 
Society and Politics 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
a 25 147 Washington st. 
EWEY’S DISCOURSES. — Moral Views of 
Commerce, Society, and Politics, in twelve 
dicourses, by Orville Dewey ; also, vol. 1, on various 
subjects. 

Discourses on Government, by Algernon Sidney, 
published from an original manuser pt of the author, 
to which is added an account of the author’s life. In 
three volumes. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO., 134 
Washington street. a 25 


ATLIN’S OSCEOLA.—A very few copies of 
this distinguished Chiet remain for sale, at 

















au 25 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO’S. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instruetors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design. 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are: 
Primary. 
. Introduction to Popular alert 
- American Popular Lessons. 
- Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 
. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 
. Tales from American History. 
. Poetry for Schools, 
- Grecian History. 
. English History. 
. Biography for Schools. 
10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its Jes- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systematically de- 
signed to please and inform children. 1t is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the man- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. It is intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, is a first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the best judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
tugether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUN ROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. tf sept 16 


MERSON’S ADDRESS.—An Address deliver-~ 
ed betore the Senior Class in Divinity College, 
Cambridge, Sunday evening, 15th July, 1838. By 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. This day published, and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
au 25 





EWALL’S SERMON.—A further supply of 
Sewall’s Sermon preached at Scituate on Lord’s 
Day, May 29, 1838. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. a25 


MASON’S CHALLENGE BLACKING. 
HIS superior Paste Blacking is prepared and 
sold, wholesale and retail, by J. S. MASON, at 
95 Callowhill street, Philadelphia. 
{> For sale also in Boston, at the Shoestore of 
BARRINGTON & FISK, No. 48 Congress st. 
jy2l 6w 


TEVENS’S TRAVELS,—Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land, by 








an American, with a Map and Engravings. Sixth 
edition, with additions. In two vols 12mo. ‘ 
Just received and for sale b 
sl JAMES MUNROE & CO. 





IN PRESS. 

P. NICHOLS & CO. have in press, and will 
se shortly publish, a second edition of MIRIAM, 
by the author of Joanna of Naples—revised. 

sept 1 
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\ AYLAND’S HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
— The Limitations of Humar Responsibility. 
By Francis Wayland. 





Second edition. 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 
sl 147 Washington st. 


USICAL WORKS.—Mason’s Musical Manual; 
Porter’s Musical Cyclopedia; First Steps to 
Thorough Bass; Dr Callcott’s Musical Grammar ; 
Boston Academy’s Collection, Handel and Haydn, 
and Choir, by Lowell Mason; Boston Academy’s 
Choruses and Anthems: The Odeon, by Mason and 
Webb; Kingsley’s Choirs, vols 1 and 2; Gardner's 
Music of Nature,8vo; Ancient Lyre, Sabbath School 
Harp, Juvenile Singing School, by Mason, &c. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
s1 121 Washington st. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OMEWARD BOUND, by Cooper 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies, 2 vols 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy 
Dewey’s Sermons. volume 2d 
Cary on the Credit System 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, new edition 
Wonders of the Heavens, by Bradtord 
Burton on the Sieges, by Ingraham 
Letters from Rome 
Letters from Palmyra, new edition 
Calderon, by Bulwer 
Young Lady’s Aid, by Rev J. Whitman 
Sketches by Quiz 
do by Boz 
Mrs Gilman’s Poetry of Travelling 
Turner’s Sacred History, 3d volume 
Ticknor’s Medical Philosophy 
Humphrey’s Foreign Tour 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe 
Tales of the Day, vol 1 
Athenian Captive, by Talfourd 
Woman’s Wit, by J.S. Knowles. &c. &e. 
For sale at TICK NOR’S, corner of Washington 
& School sts, sl 


TEVENS’S NEW WORK .—Incidents of = 

in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, by the 

author of ¢ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Pe- 

trea, and the Holy Land.’ With a Map and En- 

gravings. 2 vols 12mo. 
For sale at 
sept 1 

rINHE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES 

— A Lecture delivered before the Athenian 

Institute, Philadelphia By Rev. G. W. Bethune. 

sl WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


‘DARLEY’S Geography—Ol!ney’s Geography and 
. Atlas—Webster’s Spellings--Smith’s Arithmetic 
—Day’s Algebra—Adams’s Arithmetic — Smith’s 
Grammar— Webster’s 8vo and School Dictionaries— 
with a general assortment of School Books, tor sale, 
wholesale and retail, by 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
sl 121 Washington st. _ 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 
Trerms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents,if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
L# No subscription discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 
aid. 
. All communicatons, as well as letters of business, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addrest- 
ed to Davip Reep, Boston. 
MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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